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NOTES the WEEK 


Example 


T is not much of a reflection on our abilities and 

progress that the only world organization at once 
truly international and which really works is the 
Universal Postal Union. The Union, which was 
founded in 1874, numbers today more than 90 coun- 
tries as members. Congresses are held every five 
years and, at each, the current Convention is examined 
and a new one adopted. The new Convention, drawn 
up in 1957, comes into force on April 1. From the 
beginning the first article of each Convention has said, 
‘ The countries between which the present Convention 
is concluded form, under the title of the Universal 
Postal Union, a single postal territory for the reciprocal 
exchange of correspondence.’ There are other remark- 
able things about the UPU. There is only one 
official language, French, and a single currency. All 
documents and all postal forms, which are identical 
throughout the Union, are in French and the accounts 
are kept in gold francs. The budget is voted by the 
Congress, and each country contributes in proportion 
to the volume of its postal traffic. It has been cal- 
culated that, averaged over all the people who can 
benefit from its services, the cost of the Union is less 
than one hundredth of a penny per person per year. 
We pay a lot more than this per head to high-powered 
types to run the world’s affairs; their successes can at 
best be measured inversely as the relative costs—not 
a case of the higher the fewer but the more the worse. 
On the other hand, and considering our own postal 
charges, it seems obvious that there must be a vast 
number of people who never put pen to paper. All 
the same, it is not without reason that the UPU has 
been held up as an ideal example of world cooperation. 


On the Move 


N July 1958 an Act was passed to enable the 

Treasury to make available financial assistance to 
companies willing to set up or expand in areas where 
there is high local unemployment. Now, in a letter 
sent last week to over 60,000 managing directors 
throughout the country, Mr John Rodgers, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, outlines the 
need and the plans made to meet it. Enclosed with 
the letter is a leaflet, ‘ Industry on the Move,’ which 
explains how to apply for the new loans and grants 
and lists the places where Government assistance is 
available. The places range from Cornwall to Lincoln- 
shire; Kent to the Highlands of Scotland. While the 
level of employment has been high since the war, 
there are still places where unemployment is well 
above average. This Board of Trade move is clearly 


a sensible one, for unless the utmost is made of labour 
and physical resources, not only will full national 
efficiency remain unattained but there will be fewer 
markets than there could be for the products of 
industry. 


Reiteration 


WEEK or so ago, reference was made in these 

columns to a series of pamphlets now being issued 
by the Accident Prevention Committee of the National 
Joint Industrial Council for the Rubber Manufacturing 
Industry. The importance of their subject matter 
needs no stressing but it does need reiteration, as 
indeed does anything that so closely concerns human 
wellbeing. The mean accident frequency (representing 
the number of lost time accidents which occur in 
doing 100,000 hours of work) for the industry is 1.0 
and 60%, of the industry work to a figure not higher 
than this. However, the remainder works at some 
higher figure and, although they go out to all com- 
panies, it is with the main aim of stimulating this 
latter group that these pamphlets are circulated. 
Their effectiveness—and they must have an effect— 
lies largely in their simplicity. One leaflet; one idea; 
one minute to read. Each makes a point and in total 
they add up to a powerful argument. They also 
show that a great deal of the work of accident preven- 
tion can be spread—as, of course, it must be—over all 
who work in the industry. 


Arresting 


URING the year 1957, there were 31 cases in 

which messengers were robbed while taking money 
to or from a bank. For the first ten months of 1958 
the figure is 35. In publishing these figures, the 
Metropolitan Police have issued suggestions as to 
courses which might be adopted in connexion with 
wage carrying. These include varying the routes, 
times and personnel of such journeys; providing a 
suitable and active escort and chaining bags or cases 
to the wrist or body. Another idea is that money 
could be distributed between several persons, a sug- 
gestion which, in spite of the gravity of the matter, 
conjures up a picture of hundreds of people each with 
a £1 note queueing outside a bank to pay in, or vice 
versa. It has been frequently put forward that wages 
should be paid by cheque. These crime figures 
strengthen the proposal for such a practice and would 
certainly reduce very considerably the number of 
robberies, removing at one move opportunity and 
motive. 


NEWS Briefs 


@Singapore—Singapore trade sources 
state that three Soviet freighters, the 
Alexander Suvorov, the Mogliev and 
the Ilija Mechnikov, are due in Singa- 
pore before the end of the month to 
load rubber. 


@United States — National Starch 
Products Incorporated has said it is 
expanding by 50°/, its Meredosia, 
Illinois, plant to make vinyl acetate 
polymers. The new facilities are 
scheduled for operation by March of 
this year. 


@Australia — An executive of B. F. 
Goodrich Company of Akron, Ohio, 
has arrived in Australia to direct 
establishment of the Melbourne plant 
of B. F. Goodrich Australia Pty. Ltd. 
He is Mr T. Wayne Brewster, con- 
struction manager of the US company. 
B. F. Goodrich Australia has a capital 
of £A3,500,000. The US company 
is providing 56.1°/, of the capital and 
Ampol Petroleum Ltd. 43.9%. The 
new company is expected to be in 
operation in March 1960. 


®@®United States—Monsanto Chemical 
Company is reducing the bulk price 
of rubber-grade styrene monomer by 
seven-tenths of a cent per lb., effec- 
tive from April 1. The new price will 
be 12 cents a lb. The reduction is 
attributed to sharply increased pro- 
duction capacity. 


®Singapore—Rubber stocks at Singa- 
pore totalled 47,065 tons at the end 
of December, according to figures 
issued there. This compares with 
49,617 tons at end-November and 
50,961 tons at the last day of 1957. 
Last month’s stocks comprised 34,494 
tons in dealers’ hands, 10,269 at ports 
and awaiting shipment, 40 on estates, 
and 2,262 tons in trans-shipment from 
ports other than Singapore. 


@United States—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. announce that its 
first European plant, Londonderry, 
Northern Ireland, will begin produc- 
tion of neoprene synthetic rubber in 
1960. 


®United Kingdom—EMI Electronics 
has received an order from Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. for an 
Emidec 1,100 electronic computer for 
installation at I.C.I.’s Plastics Divi- 
sion at Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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SINGAPORE RUBBER STOCKS — COMPUTER FOR 


I1.C.I. PLASTICS — 


FRENCH POLYTHENE — US 


MONSANTO STYRENE—RAYON PLANT FOR USSR 


The computer, due to be delivered by 
March 1960, will handle a wide 
variety of clerical work for the divi- 
sion, which carries some 33,000 stores 
items. 


@Russia — Negotiations between 
Russia and an Italian company, 
understood to be Snia Viscosa, for the 
construction of a large rayon plant 
in the Soviet Union, have been con- 
cluded, according to reports. Main 
purpose of the plant, probably to be 
built at Saratov, in the Stalingrad 
area, would be to supply rayon yarn 
and cord for the three new rubber tyre 
plants which are being built in the 
Soviet Union. 


United Statese—Dow Chemical 
Co. has announced that, effective 
January 15, their price for Styrene 
monomer is reduced by 0.7 cents per 
Ib. to 12 cents per lb. (Monsanto 
Chemical has already announced that 
it is reducing its price to 12 cents as 
from April 1.) 


@France — Production of ‘linear’ 
polythene, under the name of ‘ Mano- 
lene ’ is to start shortly near Le Havre. 
Manufacturers are La Manufacture 
Normande de Polyethylene, in which 


the following companies participate: 
Compagnie Frangaise de Raffinage; 
Les Etablissements Kuhlmann; Les 
Societés Rhéne-Poulenc. 


@United Kingdom—A collection of 
Ceylon stamps formed by the late Sir 
Ernest de Silva has been sold for 
£13,561 in London. The prices in- 
cluded £90 for a twopenny stamp 
issued between 1863 and 1866. 


@®Malaya—The Malayan Government 
paid more than £26,000 in December 
for information about terrorists. 


®United Kingdom — Cape Asbestos 
plans to increase its authorized share 
capital by four million ordinary 5s. 
shares and to offer two million of 
these shares to holders registered on 
January 31 in the proportion of one- 
for-six at a price yet to be fixed. 
Treasury consent has been obtained 
for this issue. 


@United States — The General Tire 
and Rubber Company has announced 
that one whole segment of its new 
synthetic rubber facility at Odessa, 
Texas, is to be devoted to research 
into special new rubber compounds 
for tyres of all kinds. 


‘I wish you chaps would get d: 


wn to the job of making these blacks 


in pastel shades !’—42 
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Technical Service Methods 


PROBLEMS IN RELATION TO VINYL STABILIZERS 


N order to discuss technical service, 
it is necessary to define its purpose. 
Briefly and without hypocrisy, that 
purpose is the increase of sales of the 
product on which service is given. 

To sell a technical product to an 
industrial consumer it is necessary to 
provide accurate and intelligible data 
on its use. In order to persuade the 
customer to buy the product it is fre- 
quently necessary to assist him in the 
solution of problems which may or 
may not be directly associated with its 
use. Helpful advice, or practical 
assistance, is an important means of 
gaining the customer’s goodwill and 
establishing confidence in the useful- 
ness of the technical service provided, 
and in the product to be sold. 

Many of the problems to be dis- 
cussed are common to other fields of 
technical service and in particular to 
service on auxiliary technical pro- 
ducts; this paper however, deals 
specifically with the problems of 
technical service as applied to vinyl 
stabilizers. 

These problems may be divided 
into three classes: technical, psycho- 
logical and commercial. They will 
be considered in that order for logical 
convenience, though the psychological 
problems are probably the most 
important. 


Technical Problems 


(a) Absence of an Adequate Theory 
of Vinyl Degradation and 
Stabilization 


Most of the technical problems in 
vinyl stabilization are aggravated by 
the absence of an adequate theoretical 
explanation of the processes of vinyl 
chloride polymer degradation and of 
the mechanisms of vinyl stabilizer 
action. 

There are many theories which con- 
tain a part of the truth. Doubtless 
if a really determined effort were to 
be made to trace the course of the 
degradation reactions of a specified, 
purified polymer under closely con- 
trolled conditions, and to trace the 
effect on these reactions of the action 
of a specified stabilizer or stabilizer 
system, a picture of the relevant 


* Second of two papers (Part 2—New 
Technical Service Methods) on ‘ Some 
Recent Developments in Vinyl Stabilization ’ 
8tven at the recent Swedish Plastics Con- 
ference in Stockholm. 


t Meister A.G., Basle, Switzerland. 


By H. VERITY SMITH + 


Summary 

The aim of technical service is to 
increase sales by assisting customers in 
the solution of their problems, 
thereby promoting the business of 
both customer and supplier. 

To be successful, technical service 
must recognize the empirical nature 
of stabilizer technique, and find solu- 
tions to the problems of recording 
information in an accessible form and 
of designing laboratory experiments 
which will be workable analogues of 
factory practice. 

Psychological problems must also 
be overcome, notably the obtaining of 
information from the customer, the 
interpretation to the customer of the 
results of laboratory experiments and 
the persuasion of the customer to con- 
duct a works trial. 

Technical service is essential only 
in the case of new or proprietary pro- 
ducts. The extent to which it is 
employed must be judged solely by 
the results in terms of sales over a 
reasonable period. 

An up-to-date method of recording, 
classifying and selecting technical 
service information by means of 
punched cards is presented. 

A suggested method for determin- 
ing the amount of technical service 
work to be undertaken is discussed. 


physical and organic chemistry could 
be built up. 

In practice, however, polymers are 
not pure, and the differences in the 
impurities they contain are as signi- 
ficant in their effect on stabilization 
as are the differences in structural 
configurations resulting from different 
processes of manufacture. 

While the conditions under which 
the vinyl compound is exposed to the 
effect of heat during processing vary 
considerably between different fac- 
tories, they can be described with 
reasonable accuracy. The conditions 
of exposure of the finished product to 
degrading influences in service can- 
not, however, be predicted with any 
confidence. 

Further, there are a great many 
types of polymer on the market, and 
an even wider variety of stabilizers, 
and there is now little doubt that the 


course of the degradation reactions, 
not only their rate, is markedly 
affected by the chemical properties of 
the stabilizer used. 

In view of these considerations it is 
extremely unlikely that a useable, all- 
embracing body of theoretical infor- 
mation on this subject will ever be 
available. 

Both the vinyl processor and the 
stabilizer manufacturer, therefore, 
must rely on empirical information. 
How then, is it possible for the stabi- 
lizer manufacturer to give adequate 
technical service on a product which 
is not fully understood from a theore- 
tical aspect ? 


(b) The Recording and Classifica- 
tion of Information 


The stabilizer manufacturer must 
build up a large body of empirical 
information, and must provide the 
facilities for arriving at.a rapid, if 
empirical, solution of any practical 
problem in vinyl compounding. 

It is necessary to record the result 
of every single laboratory trial. Every 
formulation, every heat test, every 
light exposure test must be catalogued. 
This extensive library of unrelated 
empirical observations, from which a 
few general trends can be deduced, 
and a thorough knowledge of which 
will enable the service staff to avoid 
the more obvious pitfalls, will, how- 
ever, be of little value without an 
adequate system for sorting and 
tracing the information. 

Probably the most important tool 
of the technical service laboratory 
handling problems of this type is a 
punched card system. 

An example will serve to explain 
the working of the system. On 
receipt of an enquiry, the name of the 
customer, the nature of his product, 
and its method of production are 
entered, together with a reference 
number which serves to identify the 
particular technical service operation, 
on the front of the record card 
(Fig. 1). 

The rest of the record card pro- 
vides detailed instructions to the 
laboratory on the tests to be carried 
out in order to examine this custo- 
mer’s problem, including milling and 
testing conditions, and the base 
formulation. 

The reserve side of the record card 
(Fig. 2) details the stabilizer systems 
to be investigated. When the tests 
have been carried out samples are 


‘ > 


mounted on a demonstration card 
which is made in duplicate, one copy 
being for the customer. The dupli- 
cate demonstration card, which car- 
ries the same job number as the 
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work done on other plasticized 
applications of this polymer, or may 
be used to identify the work done on 
other polymers known to have a 
similar stabilizer-response. 


@ | AGENT Scandinavian Raw Materials A.B. _ Pevikon R21 100 
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record card, is filed for use in con- If sufficient information is not 


junction with the recording system. 

The record card is punched in such 
a way that information can be 
selected from the file with respect to 
the following characteristics of the 
work: 


available, laboratory work must be 
put in hand. 


(c) The Design of the Experiment 
It is not a practical possibility to 
duplicate in the service laboratory the 


Make of polymer Upper edge Together these two punchings 
Type of polymer Left edge identify a specific polymer 
Type of compound Lower edge, left 

Method of processing Lower edge, middle 

Type of product Lower edge, right 


Type of stabilizer 


Let us suppose that an enquiry is 
received, months after the completion 
of this particular job, from another 
customer who requires a stabilizer 
system for a calendered film based on 
Pevikon R21. There may be several 
thousand cards in the file, among 
them is the above record which con- 
tains the answer to the problem. A 
sorting needle is passed through the 
whole pack at the hole marked ‘ Pevi- 
kon’: all the cards containing infor- 
mation on work done on this make of 
polymer fall out of the pack. Sort- 
ing now continues on the selected 
cards: ‘suspension’ reduces the 
number of cards for consideration, ‘ K 
value 60 — 70’ reduces it still 
further. Sorting for ‘ plasticized’, 
‘calendered’ and ‘film’, a further 
three operations has brought all the 
relevant cards to hand, including the 
record which, by reference to the 
duplicate demonstration card, pro- 
vides the answer to the customer’s 
problem. However large the number 
of cards, the operation can be com- 
pleted in a matter of minutes. 

If the answer to a particular prob- 
lem is not in the files, the sorting pro- 
cess will have produced the records of 


Right edge 


exact processing conditions to be 
found in the customer’s factory. It is 
necessary to design an experiment 
which will parallel these conditions. 


provide a reasonable margin of 
safety. 

The successful design of the experi- 
ment depends to a large extent upon 
the co-operation of the customer in 
supplying information — a subject to 
be considered later—and on a detailed 
knowledge by the service laboratory 
personnel of the problems involved in 
the production process. 

The choice of test temperature is 
more difficult than would at first 
appear. For example, the surface 
temperature of a calender roll is 
readily measured, but the temperature 
of the stock in the nip may, due to 
the violent shearing of the compound 
in the calender, be as much as 50°C. 
higher, and this temperature is 
extremely difficult to measure. 

It is virtually impossible to measure 
the actual temperature reached by a 
plastisol in the gelling chamber of a 
spreading machine or in the moulds of 
a rotational casting machine. The 
temperatures shown on the indicators 
of an extruder are a useful guide to 
the operation of the machine, but they 
are not the temperatures of the stock 
passing through it. 

In all these cases it is fairly easy 
to measure the time factor involved. 
Multiplying this time factor by a con- 
stant sufficient to ensure a margin of 
safety, and varying the temperature 
of the test until the degree of degra- 
dation is similar to that encountered 
on the factory scale, gives a test pro- 
cedure from which reliable conclu- 
sions may be drawn. 

A frequent source of error in 
stabilizer technical service work is the 
problem of mixing. Frequently cases 
of apparently ineffective stabilization 
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It is also necessary to ensure that the 
laboratory conditions are much more 
severe than those which the compound 
will actually encounter, in order to 


can be traced to inadequate premixing 
of the compound. Unless it is pos- 
sible to persuade the customer to 
install adequate mixing equipment it 
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is necessary to use plasticizer soluble 
stabilizers, and persuade him to dis- 
solve them in the plasticizer before 
use. In the case of unplasticized com- 
pcunds efficient mixing equipment is 
absolutely essential. 

It must be recognized that, however 
carefully it is planned, and however 
skilfully it is executed, the technical 
service laboratory experiment is only 
a guide which enables the experienced 
technical service man to make a use- 
ful recommendation. It cannot be 
treated as the complete answer to the 
problem. 

How then, is the information 
resulting from the laboratory experi- 
ment to be used by the customer ? 
This is where the psychological prob- 
lems are of importance, and it would 
be as well to consider them from the 


beginning. 


Psychological Problems 


(a) Obtaining Information from the 
Customer . 


All stabilizer problems are solved 
empirically, either by reference to 
previous experiment or experience, or 
by a new experiment. In order to 
design the experiment, or to identify 
relevant past experience, it is neces- 
sary to know the conditions for which 
the stabilizer is required. 

If the technical service man is to 
perform a useful service for the cus- 
tomer he must know which polymer is 
to be used. Without this information 
he cannot start to consider the prob- 
lem. To a lesser degree it is impor- 
tant to know what plasticizer is being 
used, and how much; by what pro- 
cess the compound is to be prepared 
and converted to the finished product; 
what special ingredients are to be in- 
corporated, and what characteristics 
are required in the finished product. 

The prospective customer is fre- 
quently hesitant about disclosing this 
information. This is not entirely un- 
reasonable, no-one wishes to have his 
secrets broadcast to the trade. But 
the technical service man who did that 
would not long remain in business; he 
shares with the consultant the obliga- 
tion to guard his client’s business or 
lose his own. 

The customer, however, may have 
strange ideas on what constitutes a 
trade secret. He may easily vitiate an 
expensive and potentially useful piece 
of technical service by concealing the 
fact that he is using a new polymer, 
because he does not want his competi- 
tor to know about it. The technical 
service man already knows about this 
polymer, having been sent a sample of 
it by the polymer producer. The 
competitor also knows, for the simple 
reason that the polymer manufacturer 
is trying to sell it to him. 
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The customer may even be unwil- 
ling to discuss his processing tempera- 
tures. This information is 
pletely valueless to competitors 
because process temperature depends 
to a large extent on the equipment 
being used, and it is rare to find two 
factories with identical production 
equipment. On the other hand this 
information is of great value to the 
technical service laboratory. 

It is slowly becoming more com- 
mon for customers to give a reason- 
able answer to such questions, as the 
industry is learning that raw material 
suppliers can give great help to their 
customers through technical service. 
It is realized that the fact of the tech- 
nical service man still being in busi- 
ness is an_ indication of his 
trustworthiness. 

A practice, more common in the 
United States than in Europe, pro- 
vides an alternative to the disclosure 
of information by the customer. The 
stabilizer manufacturer may be 
willing to accept a sample of the cus- 
tomer’s premix in both the stabilized 
and unstabilized conditions, together 
with the customer’s statement of his 
present stabilizer cost. The stabilizer 
manufacturer will then submit a com- 
petitive recommendation based on 
tests carried out on the premixes. 
Stabilizer manufacturers do not like 
this practice as it does not provide 
them with any useful records, and 
because they are working in the dark 
and cannot afford to try out all the 
possible systems to correspond with all 
the possible polymers. Incidentally 
they do not analyse the premixes, as 
the meagre information gained from 
an analysis would not justify the cost 
of the procedure. 


(b) Communication of the Results of 
Service Investigations 


The technical service report nor- 
mally takes the form of a series of 
mounted samples illustrating the 
result of tests which have been 
designed to correspond as far as pos- 
sible with the conditions in the cus- 
iomer’s factory. They are not a 
complete answer to the problem, they 
are the basis on which an informed 
and intelligent opinion may be given. 

Whether the customer will act on 
this recommendation is a question of 
confidence. The responsible techni- 
cal service man is not going to make 
a recommendation in the hope of 
selling a sample quantity. He wants 
continuing business and will not 
recommend a stabilizer unless he 


thinks it is a satisfactory economic 
solution to the problem. 

This does not mean he is right. He 
may have ignored important factors, 
either because he under-estimated 


com- 


their importance or because they were 
concealed from him by the customer. 
The design of his experiment may 
have been faulty or he may have mis- 
interpreted the results. 

How should the technical service 
recommendation be communicated to 
the customer? The difficulty is to 
ensure that the implications of the 
report are fully appreciated by the 
customer, who is less familiar with 
stabilizer problems than is the stabi- 
lizer manufacturer. For this reason it 
is of little use to send a pure salesman 
to discuss a report the implications 
of which may not be fully under- 
stood by either party to the discussion. 
The customer should always have the 
opportunity to question someone who 
has been trained in the work. If 
salesmen are employed they should 
have received technical training, and 
been shown the pitfalls which await 
the unwary. 


(c) The Field Trial 


The only final check on the validity 
of the service report is to make a full 
scale trial in the customer’s factory. 
This is a major psychological hurdle 
for the technical service people to 
surmount, and it may be as well to 
clear away some of the misconcep- 
tions. It is true that such a trial in- 
volves the customer in expense, in lost 
time, and, if the trial is a failure, in 
frustration and annoyance. The cus- 
tomer, however, frequently thinks he 
is taking all the risk and the stabilizer 
manufacturer none. This is not the 
case; in fact, the risk is about equally 
divided. The customer may lose two 
hours’ production and the raw 
materials involved, labour costs, over- 
heads, etc. On the other hand, if the 
trial is a failure the stabilizer manu- 
facturer has lost the cost of his labo- 
ratory time, which may be a consider- 
able item in the case of the pre- 
paration of a difficult report. But he 
has also lost an order, and, far more 
serious,. damaged his goodwill with 
the customer to such an extent that 
it is unlikely that his reports will be 
given much credence in the future, 
and his chances of securing another 
full scale trial are now very small. 

The technical service laboratory’s 
biggest asset is the confidence of the 
customer. The service man risks this 
asset with every field trial. If he sug- 
gests the trial he must know that he 
is on good ground: his difficulty is to 
persuade the customer of this. On 
the other hand, the rewards are pro- 
porticnately considerable. It is very 
rare for a really successful full-scale 
trial to be ignored by the customer. 
He would not have authorized the 
trial if he did not see the possibility 
of a worthwhile technical or economic 
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advantage. Faced with the proof of 
the wisdom of his decision to make 
the trial (and the service man must 
always let it appear to be the custo- 
mer’s idea) he will buy. 

If the technical service organiza- 
tion can get a successful field trial (in 
the presence, that is, of the service 
man himself, and this is a most im- 
portant factor in guarding against 
prejudiced operation of the equipment 
by people on the shop floor), there is 
rarely much need for further effort, 
all the links in the chain are complete. 
Three psychological barriers have 
been penetrated: the customer has 
been persuaded to provide the neces- 
sary information; the service report 
has been ‘put over’ to him; and he 
has been persuaded to carry out a 
trial. 

Three technical obstacles have been 
overcome: the experiment has been 
correctly designed (or prior work has 
been correctly correlated with new 
circumstances), the work has been 
successfully carried out, and correctly 
interpreted. 

The customer is now convinced. 
He may require a gentle push towards 
his order book. But this is not a 
matter for technical service. It is best 
left to salesmen: technical people are 
notoriously diffident about asking for 
money ! 

The technical service organization 
can save the customer money by re- 
ducing the number of works trials 
necessary to get a product into pro- 
duction, provided that he is called in 
early enough. But this is a psycho- 
logical question to which I have not 
yet got the answer. How does one 
persuade the customer to call one in 
when he is planning a new product, 
instead of when he has run into 
trouble ? 


The Commercial Aspect 
(a) The Cost of Technical Service 

Technical service is an extremely 
expensive selling tool. The equip- 
ment for a very simple technical ser- 
vice laboratory costs about 
Sw.Kr. 100,000, without the building 
to contain it. A comprehensive 
laboratory would cost about 
Sw.Kr. 750,000, again without the 
building, and its salary account would 
be in the region of Sw.Kr. 100,000 
per annum. 

In an industry making consumer 
goods on the same scale, these 
charges would not be considered ex- 
cessive for advertising, and technical 
Service is certainly a more efficient 
means of advertising this kind of pro- 
duct than are the methods appropriate 
to consumer goods. 

It is possible to sell stabilizers 
without giving any technical service, 
but this can only be done if the pro- 


ducts are of published chemical com- 
position and sold as such on 
conventional commodity-trading lines, 
where competitive advantage is 
sought in terms of price and quality 
rather than technical progress. 

Technical progress can only result 
from research, and the company which 
spends money on research protects its 
interests by keeping the composition 
of its products secret. But if the 
composition is secret, it cannot be 
expected that the customer will take it 
on trust. He must be provided with 
accurate information on its use. In 
order to provide this information it is 
necessary to have a laboratory capable 
of demonstrating the use of the pro- 
duct, and automatically the company 
is committed to some kind of tech- 
nical service. The question is, how 
much technical service? 


(b) The Extent of Technical Service 


In a business as new as vinyl stabi- 
lizers, involving a relatively small 
number of transactions, it is impos- 
sible to make the accurate forecast of 
increased trade resulting from a parti- 
cular expenditure on sales promotion 
which is possible, for example, in a 
case like the manufacture and sale of 
soap flakes. 

The apportionment of expenditure 
on technical service, which is the main 
form of sales promotion used in this 
industry, is a controversial matter, 
and illustrates the empirical nature of 
the whole business. 

An ingenious formula has been 
developed in the US which seems to 
work fairly well. It is based on the 
premise that a particular service job 
should recover its cost in twelve 
months. The formula is: — 


X.a.b.p. 


If > 1, then service should be 


undertaken. Where 
X = Estimated annual value of the 
business which should result from 
the service given. 

a = Probability of getting the business 

if the service report is satisfactory. 

b = Probability of the laboratory find- 

ing a solution to the problem. 

p = Margin of profit, °, (nett). 

Y = Cost of the service operation. 

If the value of the expression 
X.a.b.p 

Y 
be made to pure salesmanship. 

This system requires a high degree 
of inter-departmental honesty, and it 
is absolutely necessary to review the 
accuracy of the various forecasts at 
frequent intervals in order to dis- 
courage undue optimism or pessimism 
in the forecasters. 

It must always be borne in mind 
that the cost of technical service is 
reflected in the selling price of the 


is less than one, resort must 
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product. The more extensive the 
service, the more expensive the pro- 
duct, unless the sales resulting from 
the service can so increase the scale 
of production as to reduce the manu- 
facturing cost in proportion. 

There is a considerable difference 
between American and European 
technical service in this field. While 
the Americans present their technical 
service results to the customer in a 
more elaborate and efficient way than 
we do in Europe, they do less actual 
laboratory service work in proportion 
to their volume of business than we 
do. This is a deliberately calculated 
policy and is suited to American con- 
ditions. 


(c) The Staff Problem 


Technical service personnel must 
not only be adequately trained in their 
specialized branch of technology, they 
should preferably have had practical 
experience in the industry which uses 
the products they are handling. 
Equally important, they must be able 
to communicate their knowledge and 
experience to the customer. They 
must be sufficiently humble to recog- 
nize that the customer knows far more, 
for example, about calendering, than 
they do, and sufficiently confident to 
realize that they should know far more 
about stabilization than the customer 
does. 

Liaison between the service labora- 
tory and the customer’s technical 
department should be carried out as 
far as possible by technical personnel. 
On the grounds that technical service 
is a selling function this contention is 
questioned by those who assert that 
technical men make poor salesmen. 
It is equally true that salesmen are 
poor communicators of technical in- 
formation, and it is undoubtedly 
— to employ two men to do one 
job. 


A member of the first British rifle 
team ever to visit the West Indies is 
Mr G. E. Twine, M.A., LL.B.(Cantab.), 
a director of Blue Peter Retreads Ltd., 
Basingstoke. The team left England 
recently in the French liner Flandre. 
Mr Twine was winner of the Queen’s 
Prize at Bisley in 1955 and 1957 
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Electrical Properties of High 


Polymers 
RUBBERS AND PLASTICS APPLICATIONS 


HE first of a series of six evening 
“lectures on the ‘Electrical Pro- 
perties of High Polymers’ was held at 
the National College of Rubber Tech- 
nology on January 7. The course was 
opened by Mr R. H. Norman, M.Sc., 
A.Inst.P., A.I.R.I. (Research Associa- 
tion of British Rubber Manufac- 
turers), who lectured on ‘The 
Measurement of Electrical Properties.’ 

Mr Norman commenced by giving 
an outline of the structure of the 
course, pointing out that the methods 
of measurement of electrical quan- 
tities, and the test procedure, were of 
great importance, as the results 
obtained were generally a function of 
these. For this reason, the first lec- 
ture dealt with testing in general, and 
was to be followed by lectures dealing 
with more specific problems concern- 
ing the electrical characteristics of 
high polymers. 

The measurement of the DC, re- 
sistivity of non-conducting rubbers 
was dealt with first. The rubber was 
placed between the plates of a guard 
ring condenser, and the leakage cur- 
rent either across the surface or 
through the material measured. One 
of the main difficulties in this type 
of measurement was in the production 
of satisfactory electrodes which had a 
low contact resistance. Mercury elec- 
trodes were difficult to use, especially 
with soft rubber, and the material was 
toxic and did not wet the rubber. 


Painted Electrodes 

For these reasons, it was better to 
use electrodes made by painting circles 
of colloidal carbon black on to the 
surface of the test material. This was 
a very convenient method, and pro- 
duced satisfactory electrodes of low 
contact resistance. Electrodes could be 
sputtered on the rubber surface. This 
method produced the best electrodes, 
but was not so convenient to do. The 
final method described was the use 
of silver foil discs attached to the 
rubber by a smear of vaseline. This 
method was satisfactory only as long 
as the rubber had a high resis- 
tivity, because the resistance of the 
vaseline was enough to effect the 
results when the test material had a 
resistivity lower than about 10'° ohms/ 
cms. For this reason tin foil electrodes 
should not be used for surface resis- 
tivity measurements. 

Mr Norman then went on to 
describe the circuits used for resis- 


tivity measurements. Of particular 
interest was the description of the use 
of the Lindemann electrometer which 
could be used for rubbers of very high 
resistivities. Modern_ electronic 
methods were also described, includ- 
ing the use of the electrometer triode, 
and circuits using normal valves but 
with a DC to AC conversion device so 
that the necessary sensitivity could be 
obtained by amplification. 


Electrical Measurement 

The various factors which could 
affect the results of electrical measure- 
ment were next discussed. Resistivity 
increased with time, so that the time 
taken over the measurements was of 
importance. Also of major importance 
was the temperature at which the 
measurements were taken. Control of 
humidity was of importance in the 
case of rubbers, as also was the vol- 
tage at which the resistivity was 
measured. By altering the test voltage 
an enormous variation in the resistivity 
could be observed for some rubbers. 
Even if the above factors were kept 
constant, the results could depend 
upon the thickness of the specimen, 
and this was true even if the voltage 
gradient was kept constant. 

The speaker then considered elec- 
trical breakdown under high voltage. 
The conventional 50 c/s test method 
was described in detail. This test was 
carried out in the presence of dis- 
charges, as this was the condition 
under which the material would be 
used in practice. The use of recessed 
sphere electrodes was now obsolete, 
the test being carried out with the 
material between two circular plates. 


The upper plate was smaller than 
the lower, and breakdown occurred 
about 1mm. outside the edge of the 
upper electrode, because here the elec- 
tric stress was the greatest. In fact, 
if breakdown occurred elsewhere, this 
could be taken as an indication that 
the material under test was not homo- 
geneous. The methods of testing 
products such as cables and rubber 
gloves was described. Mr Norman 
gave details of the circuit of a break- 
down test set, and mentioned the use 
of peak voltage divided by V2 as a 
parameter instead of the RMS vol- 
tage, because the former was not 
affected by the wave form of the test 
voltage. 

The effect of specimen thickness 
upon the breakdown voltage was dis- 
cussed, and it was pointed out that 
humidity was of little importance in 
the case of rubbers. Finally the 
measurement of the dielectric pro- 
perties of rubber was considered. 
Various types of electrodes were 
described, and the use of the Schering 
bridge, Q-meters and Parallel-T cir- 
cuits: was considered. 

The lecture was followed by a dis- 
cussion in which members of the 
audience took part. The effect of 
sample pre-history was considered, 
and it was pointed out that, except for 
drying-out processes, the pre-history 
of the sample was of little importance 
in the case of most rubbers. In re- 
sponse to a question about permit- 
tivity, the speaker mentioned the 
variation of this parameter with 
applied voltage. The effect of 
absorbed water upon _ electrical 
measurements was discussed in some 
detail. It appeared that the presence 
of water molecules in high polymer 
material affected its electrical pro- 
perties to a degree much greater than 
would be expected from the quantity 
of water there. The water molecules 
seemed to be in a very active state, as 
if they existed as separate molecules. 


IRI Golfing Society 


MANCHESTER SECTION PROGRAMME 


hess pr of the Manchester 
Section of the IRI Golfing Society 
for 1959 has been arranged as 
follows : 

Wallwork Qualifying Cup, April 27. 
Sandiway Golf Club. 

Manchester Challenge Cup and 
Invitation Meeting, May 11. Romiley 
Golf Club. 

Wallwork Final and Inter-Section 
Matches, June 5-9. Hawkstone Park 
Golf Club. 

Captain’s Prize Match, July 20. 
Withington Golf Club. 


Bridge Trophy, ber 9. 
Rochdale Golf Club. on 

Autumn Trophy, September 28. 
Royal Lytham St 4 

Membership of the IRI Golfing 
Society is open to all members of the 
Institution. Application forms may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary of 
the Manchester Section, G. C. Swann, 
The British Recovered Rubber and 
Chemical Co. Ltd., Ashton New 
Road, Clayton, Manchester 11. Tele- 
phone East 1406. 
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By freezing small rubber components with ‘Drikold’ 
—1.C.1. solid carbon dioxide—in a rotating drum, flashes 
become brittle and break off with the tumbling action. 
Sub-zero deflashing with ‘Drikold’ can 

cut your costs 

speed your processes 

increase your proguction 

1.C.1, Technical Service Staff will advise on 
your problems, and will de-flash sample batches 7 
of your components on request. | 
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Sub-zero tumblers are obtainable from 
Columbian International (Great Britain) Ltd., 
116 Cannon Street, London, E.6.4. 
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London Section Plastics 


Institute 


ANNUAL DINNER AND DANCE 


Among those present at the Annual Dinner Dance of the London Section of 
the Plastics Institute were (/eft to right) 1. N. B. Punfield (Punfield and Barstow), 
H. F. Wilson (Telcon), P. Smith (Bakelite). 2. Mrs Kramer, Dr W. D. Scott 
(BTR), Mre Scott and Henry Kramer (Microcell). 4. F. C. Olley, Miss F. Olley 
(LC.I. Plastics) and J. Charlton. 7. H. F. Wilson and J. Fergus (Telcon). 8. 
E. G. Fisher (Consultant), R. M. Ringwald (Vinatex), Mrs Ringwald and Mrs 
Fisher. 9. C. R. Todd (Birkbys), Mrs Todd, A. C. Clark, Mrs Clark, S. Gaiger 
and Mrs Gaiger. 10. E. C. W. Huson (1.C.I.) and T. Corbett (1.C.I.). 11. R. E. 
McOnie (Shell), J. Winston (British Resin Products) and John Ratcliffe (secre- 
tary, Plastics Institute). 12. Mr Gibson, Miss Cunningham, Mrs Mahon and 
D. S. Mahon (chairman, London Section Plastics Institute). 14. R. W. Leivers, 
Mrs Leivers, H. A. Holder, Mrs Mynn, A. B. Merriam (Halex) and 
Mrs Merriam 
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FBRAM 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS 
FOOTWEAR 


At the annual general meeting of 
the Rubber Footwear Manufac- 
turers’ Association held in London on 
January 15, it was decided that in 
view of the wider range of materials 


Mr A. D. McDiarmid, The North 

British Rubber Co. Ltd., appointed 

chairman of Rubber Footwear Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


now used by most manufacturers, the 
name of the Association should be 
changed to the Rubber and Plastics 
Footwear Manufacturers’ Association, 
and accordingly the following officers 
were elected for 1959-60: Chairman, 
Mr A. D. McDiarmid, The North 
British Rubber Co. Ltd.; Deputy 
chairman, Mr H. H. Townsend, 
Greengate and Irwell Rubber Co. 
Ltd.; Hon. secretary, Mr A. W. Oxer, 
Dunlop Footwear Ltd.; and Hon. 
auditor, Mr J. S. Grimshaw, BTR 
Industries Ltd. 


Plantation War 


Indonesian rebels are reported to 
be keeping up their war against 
foreign-owned plantations in an effort 
to deny valuable foreign exchange to 
the Central Government. Representa- 
tives in Djakarta of foreign rubber, tea 
and palm oil plantations say the war 
is mainly directed at terrorizing 
plantation workers although there 
have been cases of arson to factories 
and plantation homes in Sumatra. 

Seven British-owned estates, out of 
a total of about 50 in the region, have 
had their buildings and factories 
destroyed by rebel activity. Three 
smoked sheet factories have been 
destroyed by fire on the giant United 
States rubber plantation, one of the 
two major American plantations in 
North Sumatra. The representatives 
say the burning of the factories has 
affected the quality of exports. Plan- 
tations which formerly produced top- 
grade RSS No. 1 are now producing 
brown crepe. 
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MEETING of the Leicester 
Section of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry was held at the Bell 
Hotel, Leicester, on January 12 when 
Mr C. Speight of United Ebonite and 
Lorival Ltd. gave a paper on ‘ Liquid 
Rubber.’ The chairman of the Section, 
Dr K. O. Lee, presided. 

Mr Speight began by describing the 
preparation of liquid rubber. Natural 
rubber is first masticated in an internal 
mixer, then worked in a Z mixer and 
finally heat treated; by varying the 
conditions, a wide range of viscous 
materials can be produced. 


Liquid rubber can be used to 
replace part of the natural rubber in 
a normal rubber mix. The liquid 
rubber decreases the viscosity of the 
unvulcanized stock and so assists pro- 
cessing in many cases, but it does not 
affect the hardness of the vulcanized 
product. 


Liquid rubber is used as an oil 
additive, where it imparts ‘cling,’ and 
for corrosion resistant coatings. Its 


CANADIAN PLASTICS 


Continuing its recent rapid growth, 
Canada’s primary plastics industry 
shipped products to the record value 
of $91,837,000 in 1957, almost 
11°% above the preceding year’s 
$82,739,000, and almost eight times 
the value of the 1947 total of 
$11,783,000. The industry employed 
3,443 persons in 1957 versus 3,260 in 
1956 and paid $15,710,000 in salaries 
and wages against $13,855,000. Pro- 
cess supplies cost $48,089,000, versus 
$46,912,000. 

In 1957 the industry comprised 20 
plants (four more than in 1956) 
engaged chiefly in the manufacture of 
synthetic resins in the forms of rods, 
sheets, tubes, granules or liquids for 
use in further manufacture. Included 
as well are firms manufacturing trans- 
parent cellulose film and certain pro- 
ducers of laminates who make their 
own synthetic resins. 

Factory shipments of synthetic 
resins from all industries rose to a 
record value of $54,930,000 in 1957, 
up from $50,530,000 in the preceding 
year and well over three-and-a-half 
times as large as the 1948 total of 
$14,371,000. 
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Liquid Rubber 


IRI LEICESTER SECTION MEETING 


main outlet would appear to be in the 
manufacture of liquid rubber com- 
pounds. Mr Speight was careful to 
point out that many of the rules of 
normal rubber technology do not apply 
in liquid rubber compounding. ‘The 
greatest problem is to avoid in- 
gredients which will cause premature 
gelling of the fluid compound. Such 
compounds are mixed in Z mixers 
and deaerated. They are poured into 
moulds, which may be made of plaster 
of Paris, wood, cement, etc., and are 
vulcanized by placing in an oven at, 
say, 100°C. Very soft rubbers and 
ebonites can be made. Very little 
shrinkage occurs during vulcanization. 
Applications include printing rollers 
and prototype rubber articles. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, two 
films were shown; one illustrating the 
preparation of liquid rubber and the 
other the manufacture of a printing 
roller. 

The thanks of an appreciative 
audience were ably expressed to 
Mr Speight by Mr A. P. Cooper. 


New ICI Directors 


Mr G. K. Hampshire, chairman of 
I.C.I.’s General Chemicals Division, 
and Dr J. S. Gourlay, chairman of 
the Paints Division, have been 
appointed to the board of I.C.I. Ltd. 
with effect from February 2. 


Mr H. B. Roper-Caldbeck has been 
appointed a director of Malakof 
Rubber Estates in succession to Mr 
W. S. C. Leech, who has resigned. 


GOODYEAR STAFF 
CHANGES 


A number of staff changes, particu- 
larly affecting their Midland Sales 
Division framework, have been an- 
nounced by the Goodyear Tyre and 
Rubber Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. Mr 
F. Foxley, manager of Goodyear’s 
Midland Division since 1946, has 
been appointed manager, Dealer Rela- 


tions, in which capacity he will work 
from the company’s head office in 
Wolverhampton. 

Mr Foxley, who brings wide ex- 
perience to his new appointment, 
joined the firm in 1919, afterwards 
working on sales in Northern Ireland, 
the West of England and the Mid- 
lands. He was appointed assistant 
manager of the Midland Division in 
1937 and manager in 1946. He is 
succeeded by Mr C. Leon who joined 
the firm in 1923. His comprehensive 
knowledge of the industry includes 
past appointments as manager, Service 
Department; manager, Accessories 
and Repair Materials; and manager, 
Pliofilm Sales. He was appointed 
assistant manager, Midland Division, 
in 1952. 


Mr W. Dunn has been elected to 
the board of Jablo Plastics Industries, 
incorporating Jablo Propellers and 
Moulded Components (Jab’o). 
Colonel H. Delacombz has retired 
from the board owing to ill-health. 


Vybak PVC compounds 
supplied by Bakelite 
Ltd. have been used by 
Ericsson Telephones 
Ltd. to insulate and 
cover the wiring 
throughout the installa- 
tion of the GPO’s Cop- 
permill Telephone Ex- 
change, Walthamstow, 
London, E.17. The ter- 

minal strips shown are 
also based on Bakelite 
materials. The copper- 
mill exchange is 
equipped to deal with 
7,200 subscribers with 
an ultimate Xa. of 
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quality engineering puts 
efficiency into Shaw machines 


The cost-cutting performance 
of every Francis Shaw machine 
and its thorough dependability 


are the result of long experience 


and unvaryingly high stan- 


dards of engineering at every 


stage of manufacture. 


TWO-ROLL MIXING MILL 
For mixing and warming of 
thermoplastic and thermosetting materials. Supplied in 
batteries or with individual drives, single or double gear. 
Lunn Safety gear optional. Range 13” x 16” to 84” x 26". 


= | INTERMIX. Heavy duty internal mixer for breaking and mixing 
natural and synthetic rubbers at lower-than-normal temperatures. 


RUBBER EXTRUDER. Short, sturdy shafts and heavy duty roller 
OS . bearings prevent driving head whip or deflection. Water cooled barrel 
and diehead. Whatever the specific requirement there is a Shaw Extruder to meet the demand. 


QUALITY ENGINEERING 
FOR QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE: EAST 1415-8 TELEGRAMS: CALENDER MANCHESTER TELEX 66357 


LONDON OFFICE: 22 GREAT SMITH STREET WESTMINSTER SWI PHONE: ABBEY 3245 (3 lines) GRAMS: VIBRATE LONDON TELEX 2-2250 
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VIEWS and REVIEWS 


Tyre Developments 


HE first article in the Winter, 1958 (vol. 11, No. 4) 
issue of Rubber Developments, our lively contem- 
porary issued by the Natural Rubber Development Board, 
is entitled ‘ New Tyres for New Roads’ (loc. cit., 106- 
110), the author of which is L. E. Mernagh, B.Sc., 
M.I.Mech.E., F.R.I.C., F.1.R.1., a colleague known to most 
of us as one well qualified to discuss matters relating to 


tyres.* 


Objects 

In his introductory remarks the author points out that 
a new development in the use of natural rubber has taken 
place in recent months (italics are the reviewer’s). This 
is the production of a new range of tyres specially 
designed for earth-moving equipment. The tyres in ques- 
tion are much larger than any previously made and ‘ this 
development assumes considerable importance’ in view 
of the vital part played by the vehicles and tyres concerned 
in the road programme ‘ now being pushed forward with 
extreme haste.’ 

The development of ‘ earth-movers’ is mainly due to 
the fact that it soon became obvious that the larger and 
softer tyres designed specifically for this purpose greatly 
speeded up constructional operations, mainly because the 
tyre floats on the loose surface instead of ‘ burying in 
axle deep and stalling the implement.’ 


Dimensions 

The new tyres are revolutionary as regards size, weight 
and value. Although ‘largest ever’ tyres have been pro- 
duced in the past in very small numbers for special 
purposes, those in the present range, as Mernagh states, 
are ‘ far and away the largest which have been in quantity 
production.’ Thus, as regards the 29.5 x 29—the most 
popular line—one cover may weigh as much as 1,600lb. 
if tube and flap are used, and ‘all are from natural rubber 
stocks exclusively, synthetic not having made any inroads 
into the large truck or “super” tyre business.’ 


Cost 


As regards value, the quotation for a tyre of dimensions 
as above (with tube and flap) ‘ is £610 whilst others reach 
the four-figure mark.’ Processing cost bears little relation- 
ship to that of the normal methods employed for produc- 


ing hundreds of one size and type of tyre by repetitive - 


methods. In view of material cost each ‘ giant’ is tailor 
made, and extreme care is taken at every stage ‘to avoid 
any possibility of a defective product.’ 


*No doubt, as adding additional emphasis to the importance of 
the subject, the Front Cover Picture—by courtesy of the Firestone 
Company—depicts the use of giant tyres to speed construction 
of the London to Birmingham Motorway. 


Production 


The author mentions that at least three companies, 
Dunlop, Firestone and Goodyear, are now in regular 
production on this range of tyre, ‘ and the investment and 
capital expenditure amounts to several hundreds of 
thousands of pounds in each case.’ (Note: Illustrations 
depicting the type of product described made by the three 
companies mentioned, are shown in the article under 
review.) 


Materials and Construction 


Amongst details of materials and of design given in the 
RD article, it may be mentioned that the carcase is based 
‘on the finest nylon available, and calendered with NR 
stocks by conventional methods. Tread stocks are made 
from the better grades of SS, and compounded with the 
newer blacks to produce stocks having superior cut and 
tear resistance.’ Further details regarding construction, 
handling, etc., will be found in the article, but it is 
particularly interesting to note that in case of all the sizes 
in production ‘all are available in the new tubeless con- 
struction, this design having proved as popular in this 
type of service as with passenger covers because of the 
extreme importance of avoiding delays due to punctured 
tubes.’ 


Other Articles in ‘ Rubber Developments ’ 


(Amongst other articles in Vol. 11, No. 4, of Rubber 
Developments those relating to Anthropomorphs; Rubber 
Latex and Carpets; Surface Dressing with Rubberized 
Bitumen in Hornsey; Bonding of Glass Linings with Latex- 
Cement Compounds, and Safe Anchorages in Concrete, 
may be mentioned as some of those in the principal class.) 


The Organic Chemicals Industry 


Continuing its 50th Anniversary Features, Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry in the November 1958 issue 
(Vol. 50, No. 11, 52A) has published ‘ 50 Years of Organic 
Chemistry’ by William E. Hanford (Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corpn., N.Y.) which bears the sub-title ‘ Seeds 
of Technical Knowledge, sown in early issues of 1/EC, 
have blossomed into a vastly diversified Organics Chemical 
Industry.’ 

After paying a well-deserved compliment to 1/EC for 
its contribution to the dissemination of information in the 
field of industrial organic chemistry, the author remarks 
that in 1908 the latter (in USA) consisted primarily of 
application studies of natural and imported products for 
dyeing, painting and leather finishing. Industrial organic 
chemistry as known today (as a result, be it said, of the 
lessons of World War 1) did not really get started in 
America until about 1916, when, to its great credit, Du 
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COMMENT ON SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATTERS 


bly DR SCHIDROWITZ 


Pont took up the role of pioneer in the synthetic dye 
business. 

It is hard to realize, the author says, that in less than 
50 years, Du Pont has grown from an explosives manu- 
facturing company, by way of synthetic dyes, to a 2-billion 
corporation in 1958. However, it is right to add that, 
as Mr Hanford does, that thousands of other companies 
have contributed both research and production skills to 
make ‘industrial organic chemistry the most glamorous 
business of the 20th century.” The author, indeed, 
describes it picturesquely: ‘ There is hardly a thing that 
you see, feel, touch, smell, or taste, which in some way 
or another has not been modified or improved through 
organic chemistry.’ 


Classification 

After explaining difficulties of classification of what 
organic chemistry has done for industry in particular, and 
man in general, by way of a number of examples, the 
author, finally, says: 

‘Scientists like to arrange things in an orderly fashion, 
but this subject is such a gigantic puzzle that I find this 
impossible. So just let’s look at a few common items 
and see how organic chemistry has improved their use- 
fulness.’ 

I think, having regard to the first item in this issue 
of ‘Views and Reviews’ (i.e. that on the new ‘ earth- 
moving’ giant tyres) it is a curious coincidence that our 
classifier has selected ‘Automobile Tyres’ as his first 
item on the list—and not because of alphabetical con- 
siderations, as will become apparent as we proceed with 
our brief survey. 


Tyres 
The first example taken, namely Tyres (or Tires! — 
at least for courtesy’s sake) represents ‘. . . an extremely 


complex organic item.’ By another coincidence (as will 
appear from another, and recent example—on this page 
—as arising from the writer’s memory) Mr Hanford harks 
back to the days when our tyre was hard pressed to 
perform its duties for even 2,000 miles at 20 miles an 
hour, and arrives at the present—as will be seen from 
above—when we manage ‘30,000 miles and are safe (if 
the driver will let us be—but that comment is an obiter 
nog part of the reviewer) at speeds of over 60 miles an 


Starting from Goodyear, but mainly during the past 50 
years, we have had the improvements in process and 
materials due to such organics as accelerators and anti- 
oxidants, and ‘ The development of carbon blacks by the 
partial combustion of methane, and the heavy ends of 


petroleum has added a great deal to the increased physical 
properties of tyre stock.’ 

Then our chronicler deals with tyre cord: first cotton 
and improvements thereon, then rayon, nylon, and, I 
might add others; some wholly man-made, others new half- 
way products. 

(At this point I might add what even on this— 
apparently wholly organic chemical field—there is arising 
an exception, namely, metal wire.) 


The ‘ Others’ 

Coming to the other organic legions, our chronicler 
starts with Synthetic Dyes, so huge a field and so formid- 
able a part of modern industry, and so obvious that exten- 
sive reference is scarcely necessary, even for the general 
public. 

However, the author in his next section, namely that 
entitled Phenolformaldehyde Resins, in opening up the 
road to that vast, new field, i.e. plastics, pays tribute to 
one who may well be regarded as the father of the plastics 
industry, namely Baekeland, whom he calls ‘one of the 
true pioneers in the field of organic chemistry,’ and con- 
cludes that section: ‘ We are certainly indebted to Baeke- 
land ms starting the commercial development of the poly- 
mer field.’ 


The remainder of this quite fascinating article must be 
left to individual and detailed study, but the items handled 
are: Other Polymer Developments; Gasoline Additives; 
Refrigerants and By-Produtts; Thermal Cracking Process; 
Petrochemical Industry; Biochemical Advances through 
Organic Chemistry; Insecticides and Polymer Chemistry. 

This latter alone covers an immense field and is of the 
greatest significance. Thus, the polymer concept: as 
exemplified by the I.C.I.’s production of polyethylene; the 
catalyst work of Ziegler; the stereo-specific polymers of 
Natta, to mention only a few of the plastics developments, 
indicate some of the major paths along this subject to 
which there seems to be no bounds. 

To emphasize this last point, Mr Hanford, in his con- 
cluding sentence, in exemplification of a number of other 
subjects of major importance in the organic chemicals 
domain, not otherwise mentioned, refers to methanol 
and phenol syntheses, butyl rubber, surfactants, synthetic 
lubricants, chloroprene, glyptal and emulsion paints, wood 
preservatives, etc. And, of course, the synthetic rubbers 
as a class must be mentioned as a whole sub-section of 
the production of the science of Organic Chemistry. 


RRIM Annual Sports 


I have received copies of the Annual Reports of the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya for 1953 and 1954, 
which have come to hand with the following covering 
note : 


‘We are issuing back numbers of our Annual Report 
in a new format matching our fournal. The Director’s 
reports have already been published, included in the 
annual reports of the United Planting Association of 
Malaya. Reports of Divisions, Sections, and the Experi- 
ment Station, have hitherto been given restricted circula- 
tion. Reports for 1955 and 1956 are in the press and 
will shortly be issued, followed by the report for 1957.’ 

The new format is attractive in style. That for 1953 
covers some 93 pages (including accounts and other formal 
matters), and that for 1954 is of substantially the same 
form and length. 


PHILIP SCHIDROWITZ 


243. What are the properties and 
uses of diethyl phthalate? 


244. How are cellulose ethers pre- 
? 


245. Can polythenes be used for 
making textiles? 

246. Furfuraldehyde can be used as 
a substitute for formaldehyde in the 
production of thermosetting resins. 
Are there any advantages? 

(Answers next week) 


Answers to 
Questions Corner—55 


239. Carboxy methy] cellulose is pro- 
duced by reacting cellulose with strong 
caustic soda and forming an alkali 
cellulose, then reacting this compound 
with monochloroacetic acid. It is 
available in the form of a fluffy white 
powder as a sodium salt. Two main 
levels of substitution are made (0.7 
and 1.3 substituted out of the three 
available free OH groups per glucose 
residue), and with low, medium and 
high viscosity. 
Carboxy methyl cellulose is a good 
thickening agent in water solutions and 
films are resistant to organic solvents 
and are unaffected by oils, greases, etc. 
It is non-toxic and may be used when 
the product is in contact with, and also 
an ingredient in, foods. 
Solutions or dispersions in water are 
best prepared when using hot water 
with a high shear type mixer, the 
powder being added slowly to well 
agitated water. If the solution is passed 
through a colloid mill a smooth, clear 
solution is obtained. 
Carboxy methyl cellulose is com- 
patible in the form of cast film with 
other water soluble resins including 
gum arabic, polyvinyl alcohol, starch, 
urea-formaldehyde resins. 
240. Ethyl hydroxyethyl! cellulose is 
a mixed cellulose ether produced 
by the Hercules Powder Company and, 
at present, two grades are avail- 
able, viz., low viscosity (20-50 cps.) 
and high viscosity (125-250 cps.). It 
is compatible with a number of resins 
and plasticizers including wood rosin, 
chlorinated diphenyl, ester gum, penta- 
erythritol ester of rosin (Pentalyn (R) 
A), dibutyl phthalate, dioctyl phthalate, 
raw linseed oil, etc. 
As it is a typical ether it is advisable 
to protect it with an antioxidant when 
the product is subjected to excessive 
heat and light. It is insoluble in water 
but soluble in a number of hydro- 
carbon solvents, e.g. naphtha, hexane, 
etc. 
PROPERTIES 


Bulk density, lb./cu.ft. 19—22 
Effect of ultra-violet light Slight 
Refractive index 6 1.47 
Tensile strength (film), psi 3—6,000 


Elongation at break, .. 5—10 
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Questions Corner—56 


(Second Series) 


Chemical resistance: 
To alkalis Good 
To weak acids do. 
To strong acids Poor 
241. Dimethyl phthalate C,H, 


(COOCH,), is a stable ester with a 
molecular weight 194. It is not often 
used in polyvinyl chloride but mainly 
in cellulose acetate compounds in 
which it may be used to a high percen- 
tage, being compatible in all propor- 
tions, but above about 45°/, it tends 
to evaporate too rapidly. At the higher 
concentrations it may be used in 
making laminated safety glass. 

Dimethyl phthalate is compatible 
with a number of plastics, e.g. cellu- 
lose acetate, cellulose acetate butyrate, 
cellulose nitrate, ethyl cellulose, poly- 
methyl methacrylate, polystyrene, poly- 
vinyl chloride-acetate, polyvinylbutry- 
ate, polyvinyl chloride. It can be used 
to advantage in nitrocellulose films to 
which it imparts improved adhesion. 

Some idea of the effect of progressive 
additions of dimethyl phthalate to cel- 
lulose acetate may be conveyed by the 
following: 


Parts dimethyl! phthalate 

Flow temperature, °F. 

Tensile strength, psi . . 
Elongation at break, °,, te 
Water absorption, 24 hr./°,, 
Loss in weight, 7 days/150°C./°,, 


— 


Tender document? A love letter, 
of course !’ 


Dimethyl phthalate is a_ useful 
medium for grinding pigments, and its 
evaporation rate is high as is indicated 
by the following comparison: 


Weight loss %/ 

100 hr./90°C, 
Tricresyl phosphate 0.8 
Dioctyl phthalate 1.5 
Dibutyl phthalate .. 12.0 
Diethyl phthalate . >50.0 
Dimethyl] phthalate >50.0 

* * 


242. When synthetic resins are con- 
verted, through the action of heat, 
catalysts, or both, they may be trans- 
formed to a substantially infusible and 
insoluble state. These resins are 
known as thermosetting resins. The 
change is accompanied by a growth 
to a high molecular weight product 
punctuated by cross-linking between 
the molecular chains. 

Thermosetting resins may be formed 
by condensation polymerizations, e.g. 
phenol-formaldehyde, urea-formalde- 
hyde, by the presence of two or more 
groups each capable of additional poly- 
merization, ¢.g. divinyl benzene, by 
the presence of trifunctional and 
difunctional molecules, e.g. glyceryl- 
succinate, or a combination of all of 
them. 

While water may be formed as a 
by-product in the condensation poly- 
merization reactions, the formation of 


(Per 100 parts of cellulose acetate) 
37.8 30.0 22.6 


266 285 307 
6,630 8,100 9,930 
8 6.5 5 
2.13 2.47 3.24 
2.4 0.86 0.53 


a thermosetting structure may take 
place without water as a by-product. 
The familiar epoxy and _ polyester 
resins are examples of this type. Tri- 
or polyfunctionality is necessary for 
forming a thermosetting polymer. 
Phenolic-aldehyde resins are used as 
adhesives for wood, fabric, paper and 
laminates, as is also melamine-formal- 
dehyde and urea-formaldehyde resins. 
Furane resins are important where 
chemical resistance is required and can 
also be used for wood adhesives. Poly- 
esters are used extensively for glass- 
reinforced plastics, insulation and 
laminates. Epoxides are used as binders 
for a number of materials, an impor- 
tant application being tooling. Poly- 
urethanes are used for wood, rayon 
fabric, nylon fabric. Resorcinol- 
formaldehyde resins for wood, rubber, 
synthetic fibres and plastics of certain 
types. All these materials may be 
modified with other resins, including 
thermoplastic resins, and plasticizers. 


(More questions next week) 


Mr F. W. Harper has been appoin- 
ted chairman of Central Sumatra 
Rubber Estates. Mr A. L. Mathew- 
son relinquished the chairmanship on 
January 2 and did not seek re-election 
as a director at the annual general 
meeting on January 8. Mr James 
Morton has been elected to the board. 
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_ Dr J. G. Mackay received 
the C.B.E. in the New Year 
Honours List he was there quoted as 
being chairman of Rustyfa Ltd., the 
consortium at present responsible for 
building a giant tyre factory in 
Russia. John George Mackay, C.B.E., 
Ph.D., B.Sc., A.R.LC., F.LR.1., is 
undoubtedly better known as_ the 
managing director of Francis Shaw 
and Co. Ltd., the internationally- 
known manufacturers of machinery 
for, among other industries, rubber 
and plastics. Vice-president of Francis 
Shaw and Company (Canada) Ltd., 
Dr Mackay is also chairman of the 
research section of the Research 
Association of British Rubber Manu- 
facturers, and he is a council member 
on the board of the British Rubber 
Producers’ Research Association. 

From Universal Asbestos (Over- 
seas) Ltd. comes news that their 
director, Mr R. B. Benians, who is 
also general manager of the exports 
division of the UAM Group, is going 
to the British West Indies leaving by 
air next Thursday. His object is to 
renew existing contracts, and to make 
new ones, and to appraise the markets 
for the group’s building products. He 
will be calling at Trinidad, British 
Guiana, Barbados, Antigua, Jamaica, 
Bahamas and Bermuda, returning to 
England early in March. He will also 
visit West Africa in the spring. 


Mr Henry Berry 

Almost unrecorded, but I am quite 
sure much regretted, there has 
occurred the death of Mr Henry Berry 
for many years chairman of the 
Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co. 
at the age of 82. Mr Berry entered 
the rubber industry from his associa- 
tions in Lancashire with finance and 
accountancy but during the 25 years 
in which he held the reins at Birming- 
ham and Leyland he gained a com- 
plete knowledge of the industry and 
if it was thought that he was some- 
times a little dour and uncommunica- 
tive, he was certainly respected for his 
imtegrity and capacity, and as an up- 
right man of business. Alongside his 
business activities—he was also vice- 
chairman of the Pilot Assurance Co. 
Ltd.—he took much interest in the 
affairs of his native county, and was 
at one time both a county councillor 
and a magistrate. 
His successor in the chairmanship 
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MEN and MATTERS 


is his former deputy, Mr Reginald W. 
Lunn, who is equally well known in 
the industry. Mr Lunn, who came into 
rubber through chemicals, has been 
prominent in the industry for many 
years, and outstandingly so in matters 
of safety. In fact, his C.B.E. was 
awarded him for his great work in 
this field, and he received the Han- 


by George A. Greenwood 


cock Medal from the IRI for the same 
services. He is a retiring and most 
sincere man and is very much respec- 
ted throughout the industry and by 
Leyland and Birmingham employees. 
It is good to know that he seems to 
have recovered from his serious ill- 
ness of a year or so ago. 

This company is, of course, also in 
the news in another way, for either 
just before or just after Mr Berry’s 
death it was announced that there was 
to be an issue of two new free shares 
for every one held in this £5,000,000 
undertaking. This follows a revalua- 
tion of the firm’s investments in sub- 
sidiaries I am told—for it has shown 
a £708,000 surplus on the last balance 
sheet figure, which is quite a write-up. 


Other Changes 

There have been so many other 
changes in the chairmanships and 
directorates of the rubber companies 
that I cannot do more than mention 
one or two of them and say a word 
about those most involved. For 
example, Mr Arthur L. Matthewson, 
who has relinquished the chairman- 
ship of Central Sumatra Rubber 
Estates, one of about a score of com- 
panies with which he is or has been 
connected and has not sought re- 
election to the board, has been 
followed in the chairmanship by Mr 
F. W. Harper who, I gather, is not 
unknown in the industry, and to fill 
the vacancy created by Mr Matthew- 
son’s departure, Mr James Morton 
jeins the board. 

The changes in the Ulu Rantau 
Estate Co involve no fewer than six 
men, and the secretariat. From the 
board have resigned Mr A. Douglas, 
Mr L. J. D. Mackie, Mr M. D. C. 
Watson and Mr W. Balliny. The new- 
comers are Mr Basil S. Quirk and 
Mr William Latimer. Mr Quirk is 


A Review of People and Events 


already connected with other com- 
panies, probably as a result of his 
partnership in Zorn and Leigh-Hunt, 
stockbrokers, and Mr Latimer, an 
Edinburgh chartered accountant, is 
already ‘in’ rubber and tea, too. 

The Rosehaugh Agency, of Broad 
Street Place, has been appointed 
secretaries to Ulu Rantau in place of 
Thomson Alston and Co. Mr Latimer 
is chairman or director of the various 
Rosehaugh rubber and tea companies. 

Following the successful offer by 
Hart Son and Co. for the issued 
capital of Bibor Rubber Estate, Mr 
Raymond Bosanquet, Mr Lindsay 
J. D. Mackie and Mr George H. 
Boddington have resigned from the 
board, and Mr A. A. Christie and Mr 
Michael Richards have been appoin- 
ted. Mr Richards is, of course, chair- 
man of Hart Son and Co., and also 
chairman or director of a variety of 
other companies, including David 
Sandeman and Son Ltd., and the 
Briton Steamship Co. Ltd. 


Those Polystyrene Heels 

I note with interest that the people 
who provide us with our boots and 
shoes have very properly jumped on 
to the band-wagon to proclaim their 
own interest in the new uses for 
plastics. In this case it arises vut 
of the fashion in stiletto heels, to 
which I have already referred—but 
without a great deal of practical 
knowledge or experience! The Allied 
Trade Research Association concerned 
with British boots and shoes have, 
however, illuminated the matter for 
me. A statement to hand says that 
when shaped thin and narrow, the 
traditional wooden heel was likely to 
snap; laminated wooden heels lost 
their metal tip and furred out ‘ like 
a shaving brush’; and aluminium 
heels were too expensive. Some 
plastics proved unsatisfactory under 
the stress of walking. But at last, 
after a year’s research, the shoe manu- 
facturers have found the answer to the 
demand of fashion in a polystyrene 
plastic heel with a metal shaft down 
the centre. 

The polystyrene heels are now com- 
ing into the shops and I am told that 
whereas a year or so ago 10°/, of the 
shoes manufactured by one great firm 
were returned, there are now no 
returns at all: which is excellent. 

Coincident with this development 
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I now hear that the factory at Read- 
ing to be operated by Resinoid and 
Mica Products to make plastic 
material equipment for the electrical, 
motor-car, radio, photographic and 
allied industries, will come into scale 
operation in about a week’s time. The 
RMP is the former subsidiary of 
Southern Areas Electricity Corpora- 
tion which was recently acquired by 
Mr Joseph R. Severn, who becomes 
managing director, and is taking or 
in fact has already taken over key 
personnel from the Birmingham plant 
which will be gradually closed down 
as the new plant comes into full 
operation. Both thermoplastic and 
thermosetting intermediate products 
are to be made at Reading. 


Away in Hawaii 

Wonders never cease! A paragraph 
from an enterprising firm which puts 
out copy about business developments 
tells me this week of an auditorium 
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lates publicity. There is an excellent 
example in the visit which was paid 
a few days ago by Mr Hugh Gaitskell 
during his recent tour to the great 
steel works of John Summers and 
Sons, at Shotton, in Flintshire. The 
Leader of the Opposition was there 
shown samples of Stelvetite, PVC- 
coated steel, a process in the develop- 
ment of which Summers and Sons co- 
operated with B.X. Plastics. 


In the Cable World 

The rubber trade is naturally 
interested in what may well turn out 
to be a tussle for domination in the 
cable - making industry. This is 
heralded by two take-over bids from 
Lord Chandos, whom we used to 
know as Mr Oliver Lyttelton, the 
power behind Associated Electrical 
Industries. It is claimed that since 
AEI took over Henley’s last October 
it can produce 25°/, of our cables and 
in pursuit of its aims it made, in 


Rear-Admiral Arthur 
Seymour Bolt, Deputy 
Controller of Aircraft, 
Ministry of Supply, is 
seen here (centre) wat- 
ching glass fibre mat 
in production at the 
Glass Yarns and Dee- 
side Fabrics plant at 
Camberley, Surrey. 
Applications for this 
material include such 
equipment as the rocket 
launchers produced by 
Microcell Ltd. 


fabulous. It says that the domed roof 
of this building in a village resort in 
Hawaii varies in size under the hot 
tropical sun as much as seven inches 
in its 152ft. diameter! 

But expansion and contraction of 
the Henry Kaiser geodesic dome is 
absorbed by the Weatherban which 
caulks and seals the shell’s 575 
diamond-shape aluminium panels. 

This polymer-based sealer, made by 
the Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, is now available 
in Britain. 

Stretching if necessary to twice its 
original thickness, it is guaranteed to 
withstand continuous exposure to 
temperatures of up to 180°F. 


Stelvetite is News 

One of the advantages of having 
prime ministers and cabinet ministers 
and leaders and prominent members 
of the Opposition around your fac- 
tories and workshops is that it stimu- 


December last, another bid—for Lon- 
don Electric Wire. 

On the other side of the field is 
the £27,000,000 British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables which, under the 
control of Mr William H. McFadzean, 
turns out a good deal more—around 
50°%—of our cables. You may re- 
member that last month British 
Insulated made an offer for Telegraph 
Construction (Telcon) and all the 
appearances point to a most interest- 
ing and exciting battle between these 
two powerful forces. Those who 
supply them with rubber, as well as 
shareholders in some of the ‘ uncon- 
nected’ cable firms, are likely to find 
some attractive offers involving in- 
creases in values coming their way. 


A Mill of History 

An enthusiast who has apparently 
been engaged lately in delving into the 
industrial history of the Spen Valley 
has discovered an interesting link 


between the St. Peg Mill, Cleck- 
heaton, of British Belting and Asbestos 
Ltd., with the troublous times in the 
West Riding of the later days of the 
Industrial Revolution. It appears that 
this mill, built nearly 200 years ago 
by Mr Henry Birkby, whose name 
and career are woven closely into the 
story of the commercial and trading 
annals of the first half of the 19th 
century, was the scene of one of the 
most impressive Chartist demonstra- 
tions. 

It appears that on August 18 1848 
more than 500 Chartist rioters 
descended on the ‘St. Peg,’ to be 
countered by a troop of Hussars from 
Leeds under the command of Prince 
George, afterwards Duke of Cam- 
bridge, together with hundreds of 
special constables. Apparently there 
was a great to-do. After the Riot Act 
had been read the forces of authority 
charged the mob and there was some- 
thing like a pitched battle, at the end 
of which the soldiers and the specials 
had a large haul of prisoners. The 
mill, which must be one of the oldest 
in the country, was named after the 
diminutive of St. Margaret, the 
patron saint of wool. 

It is not so very long ago that an 
interesting old practice, born of those 
strenuous days, was discarded. A gun 
had for a great many years been fired 
at the mill every evening by the 
watchman there to indicate to his em- 
ployers that he was on duty! 


For Rehabilitation 

An interesting article appears in a 
contemporary this week by Miss 
Catherine Sansome, describing the 
work that is done at Roffey Park, the 
only Ministry of Health rehabilitation 
centre in the country for industrial 
workers suffering from neurosis. The 
headquarters are a fine mansion in the 
heart of Sussex, where, it appears, 
every conceivable method of treat- 
ment and cure for victims is put into 
operation. 

Miss Sansome says that one of the 
very successful sections is that in 
which the engineering staff help with 
welding and plastic-moulding classes 
in which all kinds of useful and orna- 
mental things are made. This is a 
new line in plastics to me, although 
we were hearing a little while ago 
about the uses of plastics in hospitals 
for both medicine and surgery. The 
medical director at Roffey, Dr J. T. 
Robinson, O.B.E., says they operate 
there on the theory that ‘ work is good 
for everyone.’ How right he is! 


Mr J. G. Lawson and Mr L. 


Grahame have been elected directors 
of the Damansara (Selangor) Rubber 


Company. 
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MBs A. L. PENHALE, president 
and managing director of 
Asbestos Corporation Ltd., Montreal, 
in a review of the industry and a 
New Year’s report, said recently that 
results were satisfactory on the whole 
and that long-term prospects were 
pleasing. 

While the Canadian asbestos min- 
ing industry set no new records in 
1958, he said, it did not have a bad 
year judging from figures available 
at the time of writing, according to 
which, shipments, with an estimated 
volume of 900,000 tons valued at 
approximately $95,000,000 were down 
about 15°/, in volume from 1957’s 
record high of 1,068,000 tons valued 
at $106,000,000. This decrease had 
been forecast on the expectation of a 
continuation of the world-wide busi- 
ness recession and also by reason of 
the substantial purchases made in the 
autumn of 1957 in anticipation of in- 
creased prices, which resulted in the 
accumulation of sizeable inventories 
in the hands of customers for the first 
few months of 1958. 

As in the past more than 60°/, of 
the Canadian shipments of asbestos 
went to the United States where there 
was a 12°/ decline in the market for 
1958 compared with the previous 
year. This increase could be 
attributed to the general business re- 
cession there and its effect on the 
construction and automotive 


dustries on which such a great pro- 


Canadian Asbestos 
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in 1958 


portion of asbestos sales depend. In 
the next largest market, Western 
Europe, shipments fluctuated widely 
from country to country. Sales to 
the United Kingdom were maintained 
at about the same level as in 1957 
while in Continental Europe com- 
petition from the USSR was again 
strongly felt. 

This competition from fibre of 
Soviet origin had been an increasingly 
significant factor in the European 
market for the past years and appears 
likely to be so for some years to come. 
In South America, where there was 
considered to be a potentially large 
demand for asbestos, the chronic 
shortage of hard currency again pre- 
vented Canadian producers from 
taking full advantage of this market. 
There were, however, some bright 
spots, notably in Brazil and Chile, 
for example, which both imported 
more Canadian fibre than in the pre- 
vious year. 

In the Far East, the Japanese con- 
tinued to show preference for Canadian 
fibre and although overall demand was 
down somewhat compared with 1957, 
Japan remained an important cus- 
tomer. Shipments to Australasia were 
maintained at the same level as 1957 
thus contradicting the general trend. 
This market too continued to be 
adversely affected by currency diffi- 
culties. 

Mr Penhale said the increased 
capacity in the industry brought 


about by new production facilities 
which came into operation in 1958 
completed with reduction in overall 
demand had resulted in a definite, 
but, it was hoped, a temporary over- 
capacity in the industry. Such a 
situation was bound to provoke keen 
competition and all producers would 
be striving to improve the quality of 
their fibre and the service to their 
customers. 

The outlook for 1959 was difficult 
to appraise, said Mr Penhale. Much 
depended upon general economic 
conditions and the development of 
new market areas. There could be 
only slight improvement in 1959, but 
the long-term view seemed to in- 
dicate a steady increase in the overall 
demand for asbestos as new uses were 
developed and existing markets ex- 
panded in response to normal econo- 
mic growth. The following table ex- 
presses in tons the production of 
asbestos in Canada: 


1956"... 900,000 1948 .. 716,769 
1957 .. 1,046,086 1947 .. 661,821 
1956 .. 1,014,249 1946 .. 558,181 
1955 .. 1,063,802 1945 .. 465,896 
1954 .. 924,116 1944 .. 419,265 
910,848 1943 .. 467,196 
1952 .. 929,339 1942 .. 439,459 
1951 .. 973,198 1941 .. 477,846 
1950 .. 874,239 1940 .. 346,805 
1949 .. 574,906 1939 .. 364,472 


* estimated 


Mr Walter Maxwell has been 
appointed a director of Ampat (Sum- 
atra) Rubber Estate and of the Sungei 
Buaya (Sumatra) Rubber Company. 
Mr Keith M. G. Anderson has re- 
signed from the boards of these com- 
panies. 


USES OF PLASTICS 


Lightweight materials are an obvious choice in the construction of power- 

driven hand tools, hence the use by T. H. and J. Daniels Ltd. of Hostalen low- 

pressure polythene for the fuel tank of the DD 8F Mark II power-driven saw 

which it has developed. The tank, below, is injection moulded in two halves. 

Another interesting application of polythene has been introduced by Union 

Carbide International. The pocket-size pill vial, right, is moulded in one piece. 
Sizes range from 2 to 40 gm. capacity 
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AMERICAN LETTER 


News of the US Rubber and 
Plastics Industries 


NCE again, members of rubber 

industry management the 
United States sounded ringing notes 
of cheer as the old year ended. (See 
RIP, January 11 1958, p. 56.) 

E. J. Thomas, chairman of Good- 
year, foresees a steady upward climb 
for the rubber business throughout 
1959. Speaking to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in Cleve- 
land last month, Thomas expressed 
the belief that the rubber industry’s 
sales will set a new all-time record in 
the US this year. The Goodyear head 
expects considerable improvement in 
demand for original equipment tyres, 
hardest hit segment of the industry 
in 1958. The improvement may 
amount to as much as 30°/, in this 
branch of the business, he said. 
Replacement tyres are expected to 
better their 1958 pace by about three 
million units. As a result, total tyre 
sales should reach at least 111,000,000 
units, an increase of about ten million 
over last year. Industrial rubber 
goods, foam, flooring, shoe products 
and films should all do better this 
year, Thomas believes. 


Raymond C. Firestone, president 
of Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, also feels that 1959 can be 
a record year for the whole industry 
and predicts increased sales and earn- 
ings for his company. Mr Firestone 
estimates that total US consumption 
of new rubber will rise to 1,515,000 
tons this year, an increase of about 
14% over 1958. He foresees non- 
Soviet world demand for new rubber 
amounting to 3,375,000 tons. This 
compares with a figure of about 
3,100,000 for 1958 and is a substan- 
tial increase above the all time high 
usage of 3,145,000 tons in 1957. 

J. Ward Keener, B. F. Goodrich 
president, is another who predicts 
that the rubber industry will recover 
from its 1958 dip and resume its 
long-term growth pattern this year. 
H. E. Humphries, Jun., president of 
US Rubber, sees an increase in net 
earnings and sales for his company 
over 1958. The improved outlook at 
US is in good part due to steadily 
Mcreasing markets for the company’s 
chemical and plastic products, which 


now amount to about one-eighth of 
total sales. 

Michael G. O’Neil, vice-president 
of General Tire, yields nothing to his 
confréres in the way of optimism. 
The younger Mr O’Neil confidently 
states that 1959 earnings should be 
the best in the company’s history. 
Sales, which reached a record high of 


from Ralph F. Wolf 


465 million in 1958, are expected to 
rise to between 550 and 600 million 
this year. 


Dr Frankenstein, I Presume? 

US manufacturers of synthetic 
rubber and of polythene are beginning 
to wonder if they have unwittingly 
played the role of Dr Victor Franken- 
stein in creating a monster that may 
grow increasingly troublesome. 

Present indications are that within 
the next five years, these manufac- 
turers will lose a major portion of 
their highly valued foreign markets 
to producers they have helped set up 
in business around the world through 
licensing agreements, sale of technical 
know-how, or by financing. 

Exports of synthetic rubber from 
the US have increased many-fold in 
the past five years. In 1953, only 
23,000 long tons of synthetic crossed 
the seas to rubber goods producers 
who were far more familiar with the 
handling of natural rubber. This was 
a bare 3°/ of US synthetic rubber 
production. By 1957, export ship- 
ments had increased to 204,000 long 
tons or nearly 20°/, of that year’s 
record production. It is estimated 
that 1958 exports amounted to about 
195,000 tons, down’ slightly because 
of reduced business activity in many 
parts of the world. 

At the start of this decade there 
were no facilities for producing syn- 
thetic rubber in any non-Communist 
countries outside of the US, except- 
ing Canada. At the end of 1958, 


capacity outside of this country 
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amounted to 265,000 long tons, about 
half of which was represented by the 
Polymer Corporation plant at Sarnia, 
Ontario. During the next five years, 
capacity outside of the US will climb 
to 630,000 long tons as foreign plants 
now planned or already under con- 
struction come into production. In 
addition to losing present export busi- 
ness in the countries where the new 
plants are located, US producers will 
face competition from these plants in 
other areas of the world. It is certain 
that present export business will 
decline severely, perhaps nearly to the 
vanishing point, by 1962. 


Synthetic Rubber Expansion 

The expected reduction of synthetic 
rubber imports into England in 1959 
is typical of what may be expected in 
many countries. Completion last year 
of the 70,000 long ton International 
Synthetic Rubber Company plant will 
cut England’s imports sharply except 
for speciality rubbers. Imports of the 
latter materials from the US will be 
reduced upon completion of Du 
Pont’s 22,000 ton Neoprene plant in 
Northern Ireland. 

The story in West Germany is 
similar. A new 70,000 ton Buna S 
plant has been completed. A 20,000 
ton expansion of this plant is planned. 
This will put the West German total 
at nearly 130,000 long tons by the end 
of 1962. This is considerably more 
than will be needed by the domestic 
economy. 

Italy also is scheduled to become 
an exporter rather than an importer 
of synthetic rubber. A plant at 
Ravenna that was originally planned 
to produce 35,000 tons was expanded 
to 60,000 before completion. Most of 
the increase in capacity will be used 
to feed the export market. 

Canada’s 135,000 ton plant at 
Sarnia is expected to expand by an- 
other 45,000 tons before 1962. 

The Netherlands will soon meet all 
of its own requirements and have a 
tidy quantity for the export market. 
Royal Dutch Shell is building a 
50,000 ton styrene-butadiene rubber 
plant at Pernis and Goodrich-UKA 
will complete a 5,000 ton plant for 
special purpose copolymers within a 
year. 

France, too, will soon be producing 
synthetic rubber. A 20,000 ton butyl 
plant, far more than is needed for 
domestic requirements, is nearing 
completion and two styrene-butadiene 
rubber plants of 50,000 tons capacity 
each have been proposed. 

In addition to the above plants, 
which have already become realities, 
a number of others have been pro- 
posed. Japan, for example, is con- 
sidering a 48,000 ton installation. 
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Both India and South Africa are 
seriously discussing 20,000 ton plants. 
Shell is considering a sizeable plant 
in Australia. In Brazil, Coperbras is 
considering a 10,000 plant and in 
Spain the Hidro Nitro Espanola has 
proposed an 8,000 ton plant. 

In the case of polythene, export 
shipments now account for nearly 
30°/, of US producers’ sales. Dur- 
ing the first three-quarters of 1958, 
their sales of polythene amounted to 
nearly 300,000 short tons and it was 
expected that the total for the year 
would be about 400,000 tons. Of this 
amount, export sales were expected to 
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months. (See R#IP, October 1958, 
p. 603.) Total annual sales topped 
the billion dollar mark for the fourth 
year in a row, although the 1958 
figure of $1,061,590,801 was down 
8.4% from 1957. Fourth quarter 
profits of $18,633,604 were the 
highest for any three-month pericd in 
the entire history of the company. 
Equal to more than half of the com- 
pany’s earnings in the first nine 
months, the last quarter profit boosted 
the year’s total to $53,757,650. 
Profits of foreign subsidiaries were 
off about $2.4 million to $15,070,768 
as a result of depreciation of certain 


A new type of housing siding that never needs repainting is made from strips 

of aluminium coated on both sides with a polyvinyl chloride resin based enamel. 

In the picture above, house siding and awnings are both made of the plastic- 
coated aluminium 


hit about 112,000 tons, up from 
95,000 tons in 1957. 

As with synthetic rubber, new 
polythene plants are coming into pro- 
duction around the world. Market 
research people expect these will have 
a considerable effect on US exports. 
At a recent meeting these experts 
predicted that exports would drop by 
10°/ in 1959 and that by 1962 they 
would level off at a figure of about 
50,000 tons annually. 

Loss of export sales will be particu- 
larly hard on US polythene producers 
because production capacity at the end 
of 1958 was already 30°/, greater than 
total requirements. 


Another Billion 


A record breaking fourth quarter 
enabled Firestone to finish its 1958 
fiscal year with much higher sales and 
earnings than had been anticipated on 
the basis of figures for the first nine 


foreign currencies. The latter action 
also made it necessary to devaluate 
assets of some foreign subsidiaries, 
resulting in a charge of $5.4 million 
against a reserve accumulated in prior 
years. 


Volkswagen, Go Home! 

During a recent visit to New York, 
Dr Heinz Nordhoff, president of 
Volkswagen GMBH, predicted that 
sales of foreign cars in the United 
States would reach 500,000 units in 
1959. 

This represents a 35°/, increase over 
1958 sales and more than doubles the 
206,800 sold in 1957. Three years 
ago, in 1956, only 98,200 foreign cars 
were imported into the US. In the 
face of such continuing growth, the 
Big Three automobile manufacturers 
in the US may yet be forced into a 
more positive step than merely im- 
porting cars made by their own 
affiliates. Domestic manufacture of 


small car tyres, is also expected to 
increase. 

Dr Nordhoff stated that the VW 
Company itself expects to export about 
100,000 of the half million cars that 
will be brought into the US this year. 
About 70°/, of these will be passenger 
cars and the remainder small lorries. 


Appointments 

Appointments of two men to im- 
portant posts have recently been 
announced by Firestone. 

Mr James C. Roberts is the new 
president of Firestone Synthetic 
Rubber and Latex Company. Mr 
Roberts joined Firestone in 1924 as a 
member of its first training class of 
college graduates. He has _ been 
engaged in the buying and marketing 
of rubber for more than 30 years and, 
before his new appointment, had been 
director of rubber purchases for the 
parent company. He is well known 
internationally in crude rubber circles 
and has served several times as an 
adviser of the US Department of 
State’s delegation at International 
Rubber Study Group conferences. 

Mr James J. Robson has been 
named director of tyre engineering 
and development to succeed the late 
Walter E. Lyon whose death was 
reported in our issue of November 15. 
An as ordnance officer in the US 
Army, Mr Robson played a prominent 
part in military truck tyre procure- 
ment and development during the 
war. Later he became manager of 
manufacturer’s sales for Firestone on 
the west coast and returned to Akron 
in 1949 as manager of tyre engineer- 


ing. 


Expanding Gates 

The Gates Rubber Company, of 
Denver, Colorado, has announced it 
will start construction of a $9 million 
tyre manufacturing plant at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Officials of the 
western company state that constantly 
rising freight costs have made it diffi- 
cult for them to compete along the 
Atlantic coast and in the south. 
Initially, only tyres and camelback 
will be produced in the new plant but 
it is expected that industrial rubber 
goods will be manufactured later. 

The company has also announced 
plans for a $500,000 rubber goods 
plant at Toluca, near Mexico City. 
Principal item to be manufactured in 
the Mexican plant will be v-belts for 
industrial and automotive markets. 
This will be Gates’ second foreign 
plant. The first was started five years 
ago at Brantford, Ontario. 

Gates, sixth largest of the US tyre 
manufacturers, is unique in that it is 
the largest family-owned company in 
the rubber industry and one of the 
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ITCOPLAS 


BRITISH AND UNRESTRICTED 

PROMPT DELIVERY 

SMOOTHLY FACILITATES PREMASTICATION, AND SPEEDS DISPERSION OF HIGH LOAD FILLERS 
AMPLE TACK 

NON-TOXIC (Not a coal tar product) 

STABLE EVEN IF STORED FOR YEARS 
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HANDLED EASILY FROM DRUMS IN COLDEST CONDITIONS OF STORAGE 


A GRADE ONE SOFTENER FOR CRUDE RUBBER 


WITCO CHEMICAL CO.,LTD. 


Head Office: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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JOSEPH ROBINSON and CO. LTD. 
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16” x 20” PLASTIC MIXING MILL, 

with Individual Variable Speed Drives to 
each roll. Hand and Air operated Scrapers 
back and front 
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largest of all US corporations to be 
privately held. All stock in the com- 
pany is held by members of the Gates 
family. 


Okonite Taken Over 


Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
world’s largest producer of metallic 
copper, has acquired all of the assets 
of the Okonite Company, one of the 
country’s largest manufacturers of in- 
sulated wire and cable. Okonite share- 
holders have approved the agreement 
which provides for their payment on a 
share for share basis. Okonite will 
continue under its present name as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the copper 
company. 

Okonite operates insulated wire 
plants at Passaic and Paterson, New 
Jersey, and also the Hazard Insulated 
Wire Works at Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Coustifab 

Cotton or fibreglass fabric spread 
coated with a vinyl plastisol contain- 
ing powdered lead is being used to 
absorb low frequency engine sounds 
on some of the new jet airliners. 

Normal acoustical materials do not 
have sufficient mass to absorb low 
frequency sounds. Although this re- 
quirements is not hard to meet in rigid 
insulations, the airlines also specified 
that the material must be quite 
flexible to allow easy installation. 
Cordo Chemical Corporation solved 
the problem by mixing powdered lead 
into a commercial plastisol. This was 
then spread on the fabric and dried 
_ toa flexible coating that had sufficient 
’ mass to absorb, rather than transmit, 
sound. The resulting product is sold 
under the name of ‘ Coustifab.’ 


Vinyl Coated Siding 


New advances in the use of plastics 
in home construction were featured at 
the National Plastics Exposition held 
recently in Chicago. 

One of the more interesting 
developments shown was a new type 
of house siding that may nearly 
eliminate home exterior maintenance. 

Made of aluminium and coated 
with a special polyvinyl chloride base 
enamel, the siding is fireproof, rot- 
proof and termite-proof. It never 
needs repainting and is cleaned simply 
by a washdown with a garden hose. 
The new product is manufactured by 
the Hastings Aluminium Company, 
Hastings, Michigan. Both sides of an 
aluminium sheet are coated with 
* Superclad,’ a Sherwin-Williams vinyl 
paint, before the siding is fabricated. 
The coated sheet can be formed, bent 
and punched without harming the 
finish in any way. The siding strips 
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are 10ft. long and 8in. wide. The 
edges lock together to form a weather- 
tight v-shaped groove so that there 
are no exposed nail heads. 

Potential uses for rigid vinyl resins 


as materials of construction were also 
emphasized at the Exposition. Win- 
dow frames and sash, frames for storm 
doors and windows, and various types 
of pipe were exhibited. 


Degradation Mechanism in 


Plastics 
INFRA-RED SPECTROSCOPY OF LARGE PARTICLES 


CIENTISTS of the US National 

Bureau of Standards have recently 
developed a new technique to observe 
the infra-red spectra of relatively 
large particles. Devised by Mary 
Harvey, B. G. Achhammer, and J. E. 
Stewart of the Bureau staff, the 
method involves suspending particles 
in a medium having approximately the 
same index of refraction as the par- 
ticles themselves. From the resulting 
spectrum, changes in molecular struc- 
ture can be determined. This pro- 
cedure was worked out for use in a 
broad programme now under way on 
the degradation mechanism in plastics. 


Infra-red absorption spectroscopy is 
being extensively utilized as a chemi- 
cal tool for the analysis of large, com- 
plex molecules such as_ rubbers, 
plastics, and petroleum constituents. 
Infra-red analysis techniques are also 
of value in correlating the molecular 
structure of these materials with their 
properties. Solid phase spectroscopy 
has required the particles analysed to 
be smaller than the wavelength of 
incident radiant energy in order to 
minimize scatter. Therefore, plastic 
substances are ordinarily studied as 
thin films, cast from solution or 
pressed by applied heat. However, 
solvents often remain in the plastics 
and interfere with their spectra; the 
heat application is also unsuitable in 
some cases as it can cause thermal 
degradation. 


Direct attempts to reduce the 
plastic particles to the established size 
requirements by grinding or milling 
can also result in polymer breakdown. 
In the present method, the desired 
result — elimination of scatter — is 
achieved instead by matching the re- 
fractive indices of the particle and 
the suspension medium. 


The plastic studied by this tech- 
nique was PVC. Its index of refrac- 
tion measured in white light by grain 
immersion methods is 1.548 at 27°C. 
and apparently remains fairly con- 
stant with changing wavelength, a 
requirement for use of this method. 
However, all liquids of the proper 
index for use as suspension media for 


PVC exhibit infra-red absorption 


bends, and a complete spectrum can 
be obtained only by using several 
suspension media. This situation led 
to further experiments using the 
recently proposed alkali halide pellet 
technique. This method involves 
pressing an intimate mixture of alkali 
halide and the material under investi- 
gation into a pellet, which is then 
analysed spectrographically. The 
method was modified to obtain the 
spectra of large particles by selecting 
an alkali halide with refractive index 
nearly matching that of PVC. 


Potassium bromide, a solid which 
has a refractive index of 1.56n% 
and exhibits negligible absorption 
bands in the infra-red, was used as the 
suspension medium. Finely ground 
and carefully dried potassium bromide 
was mixed with 0.028g. of PVC in a 
dry box and loaded into a die. Air 
was evacuated from the die until a 
hard vacuum was obtained. The 
assembly was then subjected to a 
pressure of 95,000 psi for seven 
minutes. In this way the potassium 
bromide-polyvinyl chloride mixture 
was formed into a clear pellet, jin. in 
diameter and about 0.05Sin. thick. 


The spectra of pellets produced in 
this way are free from scatter losses 
and contain no extraneous absorption 
bands. Spectra of PVC have been 
obtained using particles as large as 
110 microns. Paper, nylon and cotton 
fibres of large size embedded in 
pellets of potassium bromide, have 
also ‘yielded satisfactory spectra, 
demonstrating the utility of the 
method. 
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Careers in Plastics 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PLASTICS INSTITUTE 


N ORE than 120 headmasters and 
careers masters were the guests 
on January 9 of the Plastics Institute 
for the Annual Conference of the 
Public Schools Appointments Bureau 
held at the Borough Polytechnic, by 
ission of the principal, Mr James 
E. Garside. Present also were a 
number of members of the Plastics 
Institute Education Committee. 

Dr J. C. Swallow, president of the 
Plastics Institute, who was in the 
chair, gave an analysis of the struc- 
ture of the plastics industry, and ex- 
plained the basic science on which 
plastics were based. He referred in 
general terms to the part played by 
the chemical industry and the fabri- 
cation industry, and stressed that two 
of the outstanding features of the 
industry were its comparative youth 
and its great diversity. 

Mr H. V. Potter, president of the 
British Plastics Federation, and Dr 
V. E. Yarsley, past-president of the 
Institute, commented, respectively, in 
greater detail on these two broad divi- 
sions, mentioning the diverse oppor- 


JOSEPH GORST 


The death occurred on January 11 
of Mr Joseph Gorst, managing direc- 
tor of the Rubber Company of Scot- 
land Ltd., Forthvale Works, Stirling. 
He was aged 76. Mr Gorst came 
from Northwich, Cheshire, had early 
experience of the rubber industry in 
the Castle Rubber Company of War- 
rington, and went to the Rubber 
@ompany of Scotland as works 
manager in 1911. He became 
managing director in 1934 and 
chairman in 1942. Apart from his 
industry interests—and he was an 
excellent business man with an expert 
knowledge of the rubber industry— 
Mr Gorst was a keen sportsman, 
taking an active part in cricket, 
curling and bowling—the latter two, 
and angling as well, right up to the 
time of his death—and was at one 
time a keen golfer, playing often at 
Dunblane. He was a member of the 
Livilands Bowling Club and was 
an honorary vice-president of the 
Stirling County Cricket Club. A 
mason, he was a member of Stirling 
Royal Arch No. 76 and was also a 
past preceptor of the preceptory of 
Greyfriars. He is survived by two 


daughters and a son, Mr Ian Gorst, 
who was joint managing director and 
now becomes managing director. 


tunities available, the type of man 
and the qualifications required. 

Mr Potter said that while it was 
generally agreed that there was great 
necessity to increase the number of 
scientists and technicians in order that 
the country could catch up with the 
advances made in other countries, it 
was necessary, however, te avoid pro- 
ducing one-sided individuals. The 
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industry wanted men with a good 
general background of education but 
with physics and engineering qualifi- 
cations. 

A number of questions were asked 
in the discussion, after which there 
was a short summing up by Dr 
Swallow and Dr Francis Aylward, 
head of the Department of Chemistry 
at Borough Polytechnic, followed by 
2s conducted tour of the plastics 
laboratories. 

The delegates were entertained to 
lunch and tea, and the conference 
concluded with the showing of two 
films on aspects of the plastics 
industry. 


New Welding Machine 


A new high frequency machine to 
weld thermoplastics material, is 
announced by Maxinec of Holland. 
Model HPA comprises a HF genera- 
tor and pneumatic press, and has fully 
automatic material transport. An 


adjustable electrode holder with a 
special automatic arc limiting device 
is fitted to ensure safety to tools. 
Complete electronic push-button 
control is used, housed in a built-in 
compartment of the press. The com- 
plete equipment is operated by air 
pressure at approx. 80lb. psi. The 
automatic feeder actuates by means of 
grippers. At the end of each welding 
operation, a clamping device fixes the 
material to the transport table, which 
then moves to the finished position 
and brings into place material for the 
next weld. A roll holder is fixed to 
the end of the sliding table, which 
itself is infinitely variable in length 
of feed, and is synchronized to the 
operation of the press, thus giving 
minimum of loss between welds. 


The welded article can be left 
either in strip form, for tearing out 


afterwards, or torn out as it leaves 
the moving table. The machine is 


specially suited for welding from roll 
material. The size of the stainless 
steel welding table is 324in. x 234in., 
electrode holder llin. x 9in., and 


A feature of the new 
high frequency welding 
machine by Maxinec of 
Holland, is the fully 
automatic material 
transport 


cverall size is 79in. x 50in. x 57in. 


Weight 12-13cwt. Rate of produc- 
tion depends on individual articles, 
and figures for guidance can be 
obtained from the company’s UK 
agents, F. J. Edwards Ltd., 359-361 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


Mr Michael Richards and Mr A. A. 
Christie have been appointed addi- 
tional directors of Bidor Rubber 
Estate. Mr Raymond F. Bosanquet, 
Mr Lindsay J. D. Mackie and Mr 
George H. Boddington have resigned 
from the board. Mr Alfred G. Adams 
has been appointed secretary in place 
of Thomson Alston and Co. These 
changes follow the successful offer by 
Hart Son and Co. for the issued 
capital. 


‘7 
‘ 
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URING the past month there has 
been a re-awakening of interest in 
rubber shares. There has been con- 
centrated buying of the leading equities 
in this market. Most of the demand 
has come from the small investor who 
seems prepared to accept the specu- 
lative element involved as adequate 
compensation for the rather high yields 
obtainable. At this stage it would be 
wrong to read too much into this move- 
ment, but it is apparent that the under- 
tone of the market at present is one 
of confidence and is certainly more 
cheerful in outlook than it has been 
for at least eighteen months. Many of 
the leading shares have reached new peak 
points for the 1958/59 period and the 
promise is of still higher prices in the 
months ahead. 

The recovery in the American 
economic position in general, and the 
recovery in the American car industry 
in particular have been the main reasons 
behind the rise. But other factors have 
also forced their way into the picture, 
and each, in its own separate sphere, 
is one of vital importance. Firstly, 
there has been the revival of Russian 
buying of the commodity. Though no 
accurate assessment can yet be made of 
the weight of the present Russian 
orders, all the indications are that their 
take-off is likely to be heavy. Secondly, 
the Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of America has forecast a con- 
siderable lift in the consumption of 
rubber in that country in 1959. This 
organization, which in the past has 
been reasonably accurate in assessing a 
very difficult market, predicts that the 
volume of rubber consumed in America 
during the coming twelve months will 
rise by 13° to 1,500,000 tons. 

Thirdly, the estimates regarding a 
recovery in world-wide trade must be 
taken into account and certainly the 
rise in the output of motor cars in 
UK is a vital indicator in this respect. 
Fourthly, must surely be the latest 
batch of company news items from 
the rubber companies, which show that 
profit margins are shrinking but give 
no justification for the present high 
level of yields considering the rather 
buoyant outlook of the industry. 

Bearing all the above in mind it is 
not surprising to see demand for the 
ordinary units of UNITED SuA BETONG 
at anything below the 66s. mark. The 
current level of the shares is 67s. 6d. 
which is a new high point for the past 
twelve months. Since we last went to 
press there has been persistent demand 
for the ordinary of the MaLacca group 
which have risen by around 2s. 6d. to 
a new high of 29s. 9d. Also at a new 
peak are the ordinary shares of the 
SOGOMANA RUBBER company which 
today stand at around 6s. 104d., a rise 
of 1s. 3d. from their year’s low point. 

During the month there was un- 
accountable support for the ordinary 
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shares of MERLIMAU PEGOH which 
hoisted the price from around ls. 6d. 
to 2s. 3d. At this level there was a 
slight set-back but the buyers soon re- 
appeared. The market could find no 
explanation for the sudden interest, and 
dismissed it as ‘ take-over talk.’ This 
is not the first occasion that the com- 
pany has been mentioned as a likely 
take-over prospect, but it may be 


by our 


Malayan Correspondent 


worthwhile remembering that the last 
batch of rumours came to nothing. 
BROOKLANDS RUBBER ordinary became 
an easier market following the news of 
a total dividend for the year of 30%, 
compared with 40°,. The gross profit 
was some £11,000 lower at £91,000 
while the net figure came out at around 
£57,000, a fall of £8,000. 

About twelve months ago the chair- 
man of the UNITED TEMIANG group 
promised shareholders a tax free dis- 
tribution from the disposal of estate 
properties immediately the sale had 
been finalized. The latest profits state- 
ment of the group announces the inten- 
tion to declare a distribution of 5d. 
per share tax free. In addition to this 
there is also a tax free dividend of 
168°, compared with 374% gross a 
year ago. The net profit shows a fall 
of £11,000 to £50,000. Following the 
news, the 2s. ordinary shares were a 
cautious market at 3s. 74d. which is 
1s. below the peak price touched at one 


time last year. 


The CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) RUBBER 
firm is declaring no final dividend for 
the year just ended, but the carry for- 
ward is being utilized to declare a 
special dividend of 35% for no speci- 
fied period. For the past year there 
has already been a payment of 10°, 
which was, in fact, an interim distribu- 
tion; this goes against a total of 80°, 
in the previous twelve months which 
included a special 30°/, bonus. At an 
extraordinary general meeting to be 
called soon it will be proposed that the 
capital shall be increased to £200,000 
by the allocation of bonus shares on a 
one-for-one basis. The profit of the 
company is down by around £33,000 to 
£75.000. 

The shareholders of the CICELY 
RUBBER group are also to get a share 
bonus in the near future. Following a 
revaluation of the estate, sufficient sur- 
plus has been realized to justify an issue 
of free shares on a one-for-one basis. 
KARAK RUBBER directors announced 
recently that they had received an offer 
from the Contanglo Banking Company 
of 44s. per £1 share. They advised 
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acceptance of the offer which involves 
around £116,000. 

The issue by JERAM RUBBER of 
£125,000 of convertible debenture stock 
was fully subscribed. It was reported 
that 70°/, of the issue was taken up by 
way of ‘rights’ while the remainder 
was allocated to stockholders applying 
for excess allotments. The profit of 
RIM MALaccA RUBBER comes at 
£23,000, compared with £53,000 pre- 
viously the dividend is. reduced from 
25% to 15°. The previous year’s total, 
= included a special payment of 
10° 


JAPANESE SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 
START THIS YEAR 

few Japanese Geon Company, a 

chemical manufacturer, announced 
on January 20 that it would start the 
first synthetic rubber production ‘plant 
in Japan in July this year. A com- 
pany spokesman said trial production 
would begin in June at the company’s 
plant at Kawasaki, near here, and full 
scale production one month later. 
Initial output would be 230 tons a 
month but the rate would soon move 
to an annual level of 8,400 tons. 


The products the company planned 
to turn out included nitrile butadiene 
rubber and latex and high styrene 
rubber. Prices would probably be 
lower than comparable imported sup- 
plies, the spokesman said. During the 
second stage of development the com- 
pany planned to expand output to 
15,000 tons annually. 


The Japan Synthetic Rubber Com- 
pany, a semi-official corporation sub- 
sidized by the government, also plans 
to start synthetic rubber production, 
mainly butadiene rubber, sometime 
next year. 


Microcell Address 


Microcell Ltd. have announced a 
new head office address: Ingersoll 
House, 9 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Sales, Purchasing, Contracts, Design, 
and Accounts are now housed at the 
new address. Telephone number is 
Covent Garden 1262. 


Appointment 


Mr Basil S. Quirk and Mr William 
Latimer have been appointed direc- 
tors of the Ulu Rantau Rubber Estates 
Company. Mr A. Douglas, Mr L. J. 
D. Mackie, Mr M. D. C. Watson and 
Mr W. Balleny have resigned from 
the board. Rosehaugh Agency, | 
Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2, 
has been appointed secretaries to the 
company in place of Thomson Alston 
and Co. 
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Rubber Statistics 


FRANCE — CANADA — JAPAN 


CCORDING to information re- 

leased by the Secretariat of the 
International Rubber Study Group, 
France imported 88,645 tons of crude 
rubber and 9,202 tons of latex during 
the eight months ended August 31 
1958. The aggregate imports for the 
comparable period of 1957 were almost 
identical, though the composition— 
91,053 tons of crude and 6,514 tons of 
latex—reveals a definite upward trend 
in imports of the latter product during 
1958. 

The 1958 imports mainly came from 
Malaya and Vietnam (41,281 tons and 
43,097 tons, respectively); in 1957, 
imports from these two countries dur- 
ing the same period totalled 52,582 tons 
and 27,342 tons respectively, Malaya 
having thus lost considerable ground to 
Vietnam during the year under review. 
Other countries supplying France with 
raw rubber included Cambodia (3,692 
tons), Indonesia (1,911 tons), the Bel- 
gian Congo (4,677 tons) and Ceylon 
(1,171 tons). After allowing for exports 
of 414 tons, there remained available a 
new supply of 97,433 tons as against 
the comparable 1957 figure of 94,266 
tons. 

The consumption totals for this 
period were 81,898 tons of crude and 
7,819 tons of latex, compared with 
78,879 tons of crude and 6,400 tons of 
latex in the earlier period. Stocks of 
natural rubber on hand at August 31 
included 23,893 tons of crude rubber 
and 2,561 tons of latex, the former re- 
presenting an increase of some 6,000 
tons compared with the stock position 
at the beginning of the year, and the 
latter an increase of about 1,400 tons. 

Imports of synthetic rubber during 
these eight months totalled 41,318 tons, 
26,000 tons coming from the United 
States and 12,902 tons from Canada. 
During the first eight months of 1957, 
36,642 tons were imported in all, of 
which 20,746 tons came from the 
United States and 14,733 tons from 
Canada. The 1958 total included 27,483 
tons of S-Type, 7,601 tons of butyl 
and 4,133 tons of neoprene. 

Consumption of synthetic rubber 
during this period amounted to 35,615 
tons, an increase of 3,500 tons or about 
10°, over the previous year’s total. 
Stocks on hand at the end of the period 
had risen from the January 1 total of 
5,451 tons to 11,154 tons, most of the 
increase being in the form of S-Type 
synthetic, stocks of which had risen 
from 3,089 tons to 7,693 tons. 


Canada 

In the case of Canada, imports of 
natural rubber fell from the 1957 total 
for the first eight months of the year 
of 29,330 tons (26,727 tons of crude 
and 2,603 tons of latex) to 21,448 tons 
(19,071 tons of crude and 2,377 tons 
of latex). Malaya was the principal 


supplier with 14,976 tons, while Ceylon 
supplied 2,880 tons and the United 
States 3,121 tons; during the same 
period of 1957 Malaya had supplied 
23,859 tons. 

Consumption of natural rubber 
during these eight months totalled 
19,592 tons of crude rubber and 1,970 
tons of latex, compared with 25,175 
tons and 2,011 tons, respectively, dur- 
ing the earlier period. At the end of 
August stocks of crude had fallen from 
the January 1 total of 4,255 tons to 
3,846 tons, while stocks of latex were 
almost unchanged at 340 tons. 

Production of synthetic rubber in 
Canada during the first eight months 
of the year amounted to 86,002 tons, 
almost exactly the same quantity as 
was produced during the same 
months of the preceding year. This 
total included 54,566 tons of S-Type 
synthetic and 16,971 tons of butyl. 
In addition, 7,287 tons of synthetic 
rubber were imported from the United 
States. 

Consumption of synthetic rubber 
during these months totalled 29,775 
tons, and included 25,613 tons of 
S-Type, 1,765 tons of neoprene, and 
2,173 tons of butyl. This represented 
a decline of about 2,500 tons, com- 
pared with the previous year. Stocks 
of synthetic on hand at the end of 
August totalled 9,239 tons, as against 
9,043 tons on hand at the beginning of 
the year, and included 6,216 tons of 
S-Type, 345 tons of neoprene and 832 
tons of butyl. 

Reclaim rubber production during 
these months totalled 3,492 tons, while 
consumption amounted to 9,620 tons. 
Stocks of reclaim on hand at the end 
of the period totalled 1,452 tons, com- 
pared with stocks of 1,620 tons held at 
the beginning of the year. 


Japan 

Details now issued by the Study 
Group show that Japan’s imports of 
natural rubber in the period ended 
August 31 totalled 74,281 tons of crude 
and 6,163 tons of latex. This repre- 
sented a noticeable decline compared 
with the previous year when 87,938 
tons of crude and 5,358 tons of latex 
were imported. The 1958 imports 
came from Malaya (70,646 tons), In- 
donesia (3,059 tons), Ceylon (3,204 
tons) and British Borneo (3,330 tons). 

Consumption of natural rubber dur- 
ing these months totalled 73,900 tons 
of crude and 6,070 tons of latex, com- 
pared with the previous year’s con- 
sumption figures of 84,360 tons of 
crude and 5,290 tons of latex. Stocks 
of natural rubber on hand at the end 
of August had risen, in the case of 
crude rubber, from the January 1 figure 
of 12,420 tons to 12,801 tons, and in 
the case of latex from 1,410 tons to 
1,501 tons. 
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Imports of synthetic rubber during 
this period totalled 10,524 tons, an in- 
crease of rather more than 1,000 tons 
compared with the previous year, 8,066 
tons coming from the United States 
and 1,935 tons from Canada. Con- 
sumption during the period totalled 
10,450 tons, compared with 8,520 tons, 
and stocks on hand at the end of 
August amounted to 2,944 tons, having 
stood at 2,870 tons at the beginning of 
the year. 


Hiding Power 


The British Titan Products Co. 
Ltd. stand (No. 22) at the eleventh 
Technical Exhibition of the Oil and 
Colour Chemists Association (March 
17-19) will feature last year’s theme 
of ‘ Hiding Power,’ but will be con- 
fined to flat and semi-gloss paints. 
For the 1959 exhibit, nine extenders 
have been examined in conjunction 
with rutile titanium dioxide in flat oil 
paints and the marked influence of 
the extender on opacity has again been 
shown. Recommendations regarding 
the most suitable titanium dioxide/ 
extender ratio for each combination 
are made, and the desirability of pig- 
menting close to the critical pigment 
vclume concentration is again to be 
stressed. The most generally accept- 
able level seems to be a pigment 
vclume concentration 5°/, below the 
critical level. 

In another exhibit an introduction 
to the formulation of high opacity 
semi-gloss paints will be given with a 
limited range of extenders. 


Itshide Management 
Changes 


Recent changes have taken place in 
the Itshide Rubber Co. Ltd., Peters- 
field, Hants, as follows: 

Mr Moss H. Levy has retired from 
his position as managing director after 
an association with the Company for 
nearly 40 years. Mr Ben Levy has 
resigned his position as director and 
buyer to take up activities in another 
field. 

Mr H. Leech has been appointed 
director and general manager, and 
Mr J. S. Tidmus, works director, is 
now responsible for buying of all 
materials for rubber production and 
factory maintenance. Mrs E. F. Watts 
and Mr A. P. Oppenheimer have been 
appointed to the Board. 


Semtex Address 


The headquarters of Semtex Ltd. 
have been transferred from Hendon 
to new premises at 19-20 Berners 
Street, W.1 (telephone number Lang- 
ham 0401). The new telegraphic 
address is Semtex Wesdo London, 
and the cable address, Semtex London. 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Ine following information is prepared from 
published Patent Specifications. The full 
Specifications can be obtained from the Patent 
Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, 
W.C.2, at 3s. 6d. per copy (including postage). 


Catalyst for the Polymerization of 
Ethylene 


No. 803,198. Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Application and Filed, December 7 
1956. Application in USA, December 
16 1955. Published, October 22 1958. 

A catalyst for the polymerization of 
ethylene and other olefins comprises a 
mixture of (1) one or more trihalides 
or tetrahalides of titanium, zirconium, 
hafnium or germanium, (2) an organo 
compound containing phosphorus, and 
(3) one or more components selected 
from (a) organometal halides of a speci- 
fied general formula, (b) a mixture of 
an organic halide and a metal as speci- 
fied, and (c) a complex metal hydride of 
specified general formula. 

In the example, ethylene was poly- 
merized with a catalyst consisting of a 
mixture of titanium tetrachloride, tri- 
phenylphosphine, diethyl aluminium 
chloride and ethyl aluminium chloride. 
By the use of catalysts according to the 
invention, polymerization of olefins can 
be initiated and carried out at relatively 
low temperatures and pressures. The 
ethylene polymers produced have high 
molecular weight and very high impact 
strength. 


Polymeric Compositions 

No. 802,460. Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Application and Filed, October 24 
1956. Application in USA, October 27 
1955 and July 2 1956. Published, 
October 8 1958. 

A polymeric composition comprises 
a mixture of an olefin polymer, e.g. 
polythene, and natural rubber or a 
synthetic rubbery polymer of con- 
jugated dienes. The olefin polymer 
has a molecular weight of at least 500 
and a percentage crystallinity, measured 
at ambient temperature as determined 
by nuclear resonance, of at least 80. 
The compositions are prepared by 
blending the components on a roll 
mill or in an internal mixer and they 
may be compounded and vulcanized. 

The amount of polyolefin may be 
0.5 to 99.5 parts per 100 parts of the 
mixture. In general, when the pro- 
portions of the components are such 
that rubbery compositions are obtained, 
the compositions have a higher tensile 
strength, reduced air permeability and 
greater resistance to tear than the parent 
rubber. When the compositions are 
more plastic than rubbery, they have 
less sensitivity to scratches, greater 
flexibility and greater elongation than 
the parent olefin polymer. 


In examples, the compositions com- 
prised: (1) SBR and polythene, (2) 
natural rubber and polythene, (3) SBR, 
natural rubber and polythene, and (4) 
SBR and ethylene-propylene copoly- 
mer. The compositions were vul- 
canized and extensive data for a range 
of physical properties of the vulcani- 
zates are included. 


Rubber Powder 

Nos. 802,001-2. Rubber - Latex 
Poeder Compagnie N.V. Application 
and Filed, December 24 1954. Applica- 
tion in Netherlands, December 28 1953 
Published, September 24 1958. 

No. 802,001 relates to the produc- 
tion of a rubber powder from natural 
rubber latex, the powder being non- 
sticky, non-hygroscopic and of fine 
particle size. The latex is atomized by 
a centrifugal atomizer into a rotating 
current of hot gas, the latex particles 
leaving the atomizer at the same speed 
and in the same direction as the cur- 
rent of hot gas. The hot gas may be 
wood fire smoke such as is used in the 
smoking of rubber. The smoke con- 
tains aldehydes, acids and _ other 
materials which denature the protein 
surrounding the rubber particles and so 
render the particles non-sticky. Sul- 
phur may be incorporated in the rubber 
particles by atomizing the latex in a 
gas containing sulphur vapour. Pow- 
dered rubber derivatives, such as 
chlorinated rubber or rubber hydro- 
chloride, may be prepared by incor- 
Porating a suitable reagent in the hot 
gas. 

The process may be applied to the 
production of synthetic resin moulding 
powders by centrifugally atomizing a 
solution or emulsion of a substance, 
e.g. a solution of phenol, into a hot gas 
containing a second substance, e.g. 
formaldehyde, which will react with the 
first substance to form a synthetic resin. 

No. 802,002 relates to an apparatus 
for atomizing natural rubber latex and 
other solutions or suspensions, and is 
particularly suitable for use in carry- 
ing out the process described in No. 
802,001. The atomizer is of small size 
and is so constructed that very fine 
rubber particles, of a size of 0.1 to 
3 microns, can be produced. 


Plasticized and Stabilized Polymeric 
Compositions 

Nos. 801,700 “o 801,702. Union 
Carbide Corporation. Application 
and Filed, Septimber 28, October 2 
and October 10 1956, respectively. 
Application in USA, October 19, 
October 20 and October 20 1955, res- 
pectively. Published, September 17 
1958. 

These three specifications relate to 


heat and light stabilizers for vinyl 
halide resins the stabilizers acting also 
as plasticizers for the resins. Accord- 
ing to No. 801,700, the stabilizers 
and plasticizers are triepoxide com- 
pounds of a specified general formula, 
while according to Nos. 801,702-3, 
diepoxide compounds of specified 
general formulas are used. Examples 
are as follows: No. 801,700—3,4- 
epoxycyclohexylmethyl-9, 10, 12, 13- 
diepoxystearate. No. 801,701—bis- 
(3,4 - epoxycyclohexylmethyl) maleate. 
No. 801,702 — diethylene glycol 
bis - (3,4 - epoxycyclohexanecarboxy- 
late). 

The vinyl halide resins for which 
these compounds are used as stabilizers 
and plasticizers may be PVC, vinyl 
chloride copolymers or vinyl chloride- 
vinylidene chloride-acrylonitrile ter- 
polymers. 


Shorter Abstracts 

Plastic Material. 801,826. Chemical 
Development Corporation. Filed 
January 2 1956.—A starting mixture 
for moulding or forming articles com- 
prises 50 parts of epoxy resin, 150 
parts of finely divided metal, and 9 
parts of a thickening agent, all propor- 
tions being by weight and approximate. 
The thickening agent may be amor- 
phous silica or carbon black and serves 
to maintain the metal particles in sus- 
pension in the resin. 

Polymerization of Ethylene. 
802,057. E.I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. Filed, August 15 1956.—A 
catalyst for the polymerization of 
ethylene at low pressure is formed by 
mixing a molybdenum halide, in which 
the molybdenum has a valence state of 
five or six, with a titanium or zirco- 
nium halide in which the titanium or 
zirconium has a valence state of four 
or less. 

Stabilizers. 802,018. T. J. Smith 
and Nephew Ltd. Filed, November 5 
1956. — Unvulcanized rubber is stabi- 
lized against deterioration by ageing by 
addition to the rubber of a small pro- 
portion of a dithiocarbamate of a 
specified general formula, e.g. diethyl- 
ammonium diethyldithiocarbamate. 
The stabilizers are particularly intended 
for use in pressure-sensitive adhesives 
comprising essentially unvulcanized 
rubber and a compatible resin. 

Floor Coverings. 798,676. National 
Starch Products Inc. Filed, July 26 
1956. Addition to 797,630.—A binder 
for a floor covering of the linoleum 
type comprises a terpolymer of vinyl 
acetate, vinyl chloride and a third 
monomer which acts to plasticize the 
terpolymer. The third monomer is an 
alkyl ester of maleic, fumaric or 
acrylic acid or a higher vinyl ester of 
an organic acid. 

Carbon Black. 800,975. Deutsche 
Gold- und Silber- Scheideanstalt vor- 
mals Roessler. Filed, December 30 
1955.—Carbon black for use in rubber 
and for other purposes is modified by 
treatment with superheated steam at 
150 to 340°C. The surface area of 
the carbon black may be increased by 
up to about threefold by the treatment. 
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Rubber Crop Returns 


THE RUBBER ESTATE AGENCY LTD. 


No. of 
months 


(509,000) 
(255,860) 
(1,241,140)* 
(555,800) 

(3,301,000) 
(393,250) 
(839,740) 

(1,668,100) + 


Bandar Sumatra .. 
Batu Kawan 71,400 (66,100) 
Bukit Tupah 148,590 (142,640) 
Buntar .. 119,000 (95,800) 
Eastern Sumatra .. 428,500 (378,000) 
Amalgamated Rubber 41,400 (28,050) 
Java Rubber Plants. 92,770 (63,800) 
Jeram .. 387,000+(211,500) 
Kepitigalla. . 82,000 (38,500) (413,500)* 
Kuala Lumpur 572,990 (350,000) (2,124,340) 
Langkat Sumatra 84,300 (80,000) (955,000) 
Soember Ajoe 30,970 (30,800) (86,900) 
Sungei Bahru ‘ 135,000 (96,000) (968,000) 
Sungei Chermang 256,000 (187,000) (1,295,000) 
Sungei Kahang 141,400 (103,200) (1,343,200) 
Tambira .. 114,700 (107,250) (730,030) 
Tamiang (Malaya) 90,000 (48,000) (185,000) 
Tanjong Malim 432,700 (307,150) 2,165,600 (1,842,290) 
* After deducting crops from estate(s) since sold 


117,000 (106,000) 


_ 


t Including crop from Tuan Mee Estate 


THOMAS BARLOW AND BRO. 


Bradwall (FMS) 

Chersonese (FMS) 

Highlands — 

Klabang 

Krian 

Muar River 

Sungei Krian . 

Manchester North Borneo 88,7 
*9 months. All the rest 12 


Fin. year 
to a 


1,749; 892 (1,557,300) 
694,000 (594,200) 
5,302,100 (4,418,500) 
1,038,000 (825,000) 
173,000 (125,150) 
1,508,000 (1,522,000) 
1,945,000 (1,746,000) 
596,617 (547,623)* 


CEYLON AND EASTERN AGENCY LTD. 


December 
1958 


Ib. 
Grand Central 1,397,453 
Nagolle .. 97,719 725,494 
Doloswella sie 25,134 263,424 
Rajawella .. 185,065 804,019 
Sunnygama 119,075 958,431 
Timbang-Deli 112,000 880,000 


November 


to date 
(75,500) 11 
(175,000) 11 
(186,000) 11 


Mengkibol 
Malaya General . . 


Sedenak .. 192,000 


No. of mths. 
of fin. year 


No. of mths 
of fin. year 


11 738, 225 (10,753,659) 


(707,189) 
(257,435) 
(662,297) 
(806,566) 
(904,000) 


Fin. year 
to date 
Ib. 
844,500 (776,000) 
635,000 (495,000) 
2,108,000 (1,945,000) 


November 1958 


Beau Sejour 


Dec. 1958 
Ib 


53,000 (32,100) 
197,000 (173,500) 


Kemasul .. 
Inch Kenneth Kajang 
Dec. 1958 
Ib. 


Scottish ‘ceeds Estates Ltd. and sub- 


Sidiaries .. 424,000 (392,200) 


Kuala Reman .. 
Batu Tiga 


Fin. year to date* 
Ib. 


Consolidated Estates 612,831 (498,840) 
* 6 months 


41,911 (46,885) 
Fin. year > Dec. 1958 
b 


514,950 (487,000) 
2,017,000 (1,760,000) 


Fin. year to Dec. 1958 
Ib. 


4,315,200 (4,610,500) 


Dec. 1958 
Ib. 


197,300 
274,000 (246,000) 


Fin. a to date* 


Hanipha 1 1, 187,362) 
12 months 


Creditors’ Meeting 


JACK STRONG (LONDON) LTD., 
Brick Lane, London, E.1, whole- 
sale warehousemen (rubber mer- 
chants). 

Creditors of the above company met 
recently when a statement of affairs 
prepared by Mr S. Glickman, accoun- 
tant, of 11 Southampton Row, London, 
W.C., was presented showing liabilities 
amounting to £11,469, of which 
£9,172 was owing to trade creditors. 

Assets of a book value of £5,087 were 
estimated to produce £2,465, less £411 
for preferential claims, leaving net 
assets of £2,054, or a deficiency of 
£9,415. 

The company was registered in 
November 1942 with a nominal capital 
of £100, all of which had been issued. 

Mr Glickman stated that the meet- 
ing had been convened to put forward 
an offer to creditors of 4s. in the £, 
payable as to 2s. immediately and a 
further 2s. within three months. 

After discussion a committee of 
creditors was appointed to consider the 
matter. The following are creditors: 

Greengate and Irwell Rubber Co. 
Ltd., £2,300; J. Mandleberg and Co. 
(Rubber) Ltd., £1,348; Klabro, £853; 
Bernard Wardle (Everflex) Ltd., £665; 
Daniel Buchanan and Sons Ltd., £650; 
Storeys of Lancaster, £464; James Hal- 
stead Ltd., £392; Dermide Ltd,, £392; 
A. Ferguson, £340; Amoride Ltd., 
£254; Moss Bros. (Hebden Bridge) 
Ltd., £250; Ioco Ltd., £240; Wadalex 
Ltd., £235; Commercial Plastics Ltd., 
£207; A. Webb and Co. (Manchester) 
Ltd., £209; Selhide Ltd., £115; J. and 
M. Sherr Ltd., £82; The Northern 
Rubber Co. Ltd., £89; A. H. Reich, 
£36; H. Heilpern, £25; S. Glickman, 
£280; S. Terrance and Co., £100. 


BIR Changes 


Mr J. K. Davies has been appointed 
assistant secretary of BTR Industries 
Ltd. Mr E. N. Lowé, formerly senior 
export executive, becomes general 
overseas manager in charge of all 
export activities of the group, in which 
capacity he succeeds Mr A. E. Hughes 
who has retired after more than 27 
years’ service with the group. Mr Ian 
Keith is appointed general manager 
of the Hose Division of the group, and 
Mr C. K. W. Lewis and Mr J. S. 
Exley become, respectively, home 
marketing manager and special assign- 
ments manager of the Belting Divi- 
sion. Mr E. R. Fuller has been appoin- 
ted marketing manager for Plastidry 
fire, agricultural and multi-purpose 
hose. Mr Fuller was for many years 
with the General Fire Appliance Co. 
Ltd. where he was responsible for 
Chlorobromomethane fire fighting 
equipment. 


The offices of Metal Industries Ltd. 
have been moved to Brook House, 
Park Lane, London, W.1. (Telephone: 
HYDe Park 6770.) 
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December Fin. year 
1958 to date || 
lb. 
5 
“ 4 
12 
6 
10 
l 12 
12 
1 
l 
) Dec. 
1958 
Ib. 
88 
100 
50 
100 
100 
72 
to date 
| to date 
12 
12 
6 
| 12 
| 9 
1958 
Ib. 
78,500 
209 
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Rubber 


LONDON 


Prices in the London rubber market 
continued their recent improvement 
and a further all-round advance of 
between a farthing and a halfpenny per 
Ib. has been recorded. The fresh rise 
reflected the advance in the East which 
was again due to Russian and US buy- 
ing. In addition, there has been Con- 
tinental interest, particularly in nearby 
positions which show the biggest gains. 
The Spot is a halfpenny higher at 
25%d. per ‘Ib. 

Latest prices are as follows: 


No. 1 RSS Spot: 254d.-253d. 


Settlement House: 


February 254d.-253d. 

March 25%d.-253d. 
April/June 25$d.-26d. 
July/September 26d.-264d. 
October/December 26$d.-263d. 


No. 1 RSS cif basis ports: 


February 253§d.-25%d. 
March 254d.-253d. 


Godown : 
February 863 Straits cents nominal. 


LATEX 


Centrifuged latex per gallon in 
drums, January/February shipment, 
14s. 8d. seller, cif European ports. 
Spot, seller, 15s. 2d. Bulk, seller, 
15s. 2d. Creamed, seller, 14s. 3d. 
Normal, seller, 11s. 5d. 


SINGAPORE 


The market ruled quiet and feature- 
less throughout the morning on 
January 19 with little change in values. 
There was fair interest in lower grades 
but offerings were small and high- 
priced. Little change was noted in 
prices during the afternoon with little 
trading and small interest in most 
grades. Prices tended to sag slightly 
towards the close. Factories were in- 
terested at rather lower levels. After- 
hours, the market was quiet. 

Straits cents per Ib. 
fob Malayan ports to 


open ports 
Previous 
Close Close 

No. 1 RSS, Feb. 87 —87} 86}—87 

March 87}]—87} 87 —87} 

No. 2 RSS, Feb 85 —854 84}—85} 

No. 3 RSS, Feb. .. 844—85 84 —84 

No. 4 RSS, Feb. .. 833—84 83 —83} 

No. 5 RSS, Feb 80j3—81 89 —80} 

No. 1 Spot .. 863—86; 861—863 
No. 3 blanket thick 

remilled, Feb. .. 78 —80 774—794 

No. 1 fine pale crepe 89 —90 88 —89} 


Tendency: Quiet 
Latex, native produce, 60°/, centri- 
fugal, packed in rec. drums fob 172.20d. 
per gallon. 
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Markets 


NEW YORK 


The following landed prices ruled in 
New York on January 19: 
DEALERS’ PRICES 
Ex-dock, cents per Ib. 


Today Previous 
No. 1 RSS, Jan. 303-303  30}b-30}a 
Feb. 303-304 30}b-—30}a 
No. 2 RSS, 293-30 2943b-29}a 
b. 2973-30 294b-29ja 
No. 3 RSS, = 294-293 29}b-29}a 
Feb. 29}-294 29}b-29}a 
No. 1 RSS, Spek 304-308  30%b-30ha 
No. 3 amber blan- 
ket crepe, Feb. 27}-27$ 27}b-27}ha 
No. 1 latex, thin 
crepe, Jan. 30jn 30jn 
No. 1 latex, thick 
crepe, Jan. 30jn 30jn 
FuTURES—REx CONTRACT 
Close Prev. Close 
Jan. 30.35b-30.50a 30.20b-30.60a 
March 30.89b-30.97a 30.76b—30.80a 
May 30.75b—30.85a 30.64b-30.70a 
July 30.69b-30.75a 30.55t 
Sept 30.60b-30.65a 30.47b-30.55a 
Nov 30.50b-30.60a 30.35b-30.45a 
Jan. 30.40b-30.50a 30.25b-30.35a 


Sales: 50. Tendency: Steady 


Rubber futures were firmer on trade 
covering and new buying, with deal- 
ings moderate. Traders said higher 
overseas markets, reflecting Russian 
buying in the Far East and fair factory 
and dealer interest in physical rubber 
here, encouraged the buying. Shipment 
offerings were quite steady. 

CREPE RUBBER 

The following prices ruled in New 

York on January 14: 


Dealers’ selling prices: 
crepe, standard 


Thick crepe 


AMSTERDAM 


The Amsterdam rubber market ruled 
as under on January 19: 


Guilders per kilo 


Cents per Ib. 


. 48 (48) 
32 (324) 


No. 1 RMA Jan. 19 Previous 
January 2.46 2.45 
February 2.464 2.45 
March. . 2.47 2.45 
January/March > 2.45 
April .. 2.484 2.48 
June .. 2.494 2.48 
— .. 2.494 2.484 
July 2.504 2.50 
Sales: 30. Tendency: Very steady 
DJAKARTA 


Very quiet conditions prevailed on 
January 19, although small interest was 
noted in No. 1 sheet for ready delivery. 
The close was very quiet with export 
certificates quoted at 332 paid/buyer. 

Rupiahs per kilo 
Jan. 19 Previous 


Spot No. 1 Priok . 23.50b 23.75b 


Spot No. 2 Priok . 22.40b *22.50b 
Spot No. 3 Priok 21.808 21.156 
No. 1 fine pale crepe .. 22.50b 22.70b 


*Corrected. Tendency: Quiet 


BANGKOK 
No. 1 RSS 
The price for No. 1 RSS, at Bang- 
kok on January 19 was 27. 374 (same) 
US cents per Ib. 


CEYLON 


No. 1 RSS 
The price for No. 1 RSS, spot, at 
Colombo on January 19 was 108 (107) 
Ceylon cents per lb. 


Polythene Pipe 
Compound 


Polythene pipe claimed to have up 
to nearly one-third greater initial 
burst strength than obtainable with 
conventional pipe-grade resins was 
introduced by Union Carbide at the 
eighth National Plastics Exposition 
in Chicarago. 

Development of the new resin 
stemmed from investigation of a great 
number of potential resins with wide 
ranges of densities and other proper- 
ties. Tests indicated that both the 
density and the material’s melt index 
determined the resistance to environ- 
mental stress cracking and the stress 
level maintained in long-term pres- 
sure testing. Both results, the tests 
are reported to have shown, could 
be obtained with an ideal resin that 
combined a high density with a low 
melt index. To satisfy these needs, 
the new resin — designated DHD - 
4022—-was developed with a density 
of .929 and a melt index of 1.0 to 
1.5. Further advantages of this 
material over conventional first-grade 
pipe compounds are said to include: 
10 to 15% higher long-term resis- 
tance to stress at room temperature 
and significant improvement in resis- 
tance to environmental stress crack- 
ing. 

The new material can be extruded 
on any standard extruder, employing 
material temperatures ranging from 
160 to 180°F. (71.1° to 82.2°C.). 
Cylinder conditions depend on both 
the type of screw and the screw 
speed. 


Synpol Marketing 


The Texas-US Chemical Co. has 
established a national marketing 
organization for its Synpol butadiene- 
styrene synthetic rubbers under the 
direction of William J. Burke, director 
of sales, it was announced on 
January 8. The synthetic rubber and 
chemical producing firm is jointly 
owned by The Texas Company and 
United States Rubber Co. Its domes- 
tic sales were formerly handled by US 
Rubber Company’s Naugatuck 
Chemical Division. 
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Industry INTELLIGENCE 


Technical Data 


Polyester Dough Moulding Material 


DX.18927 is a new polyester dough 
moulding material containing glass 
fibre and mineral fillers. The material 
is beige in colour and mouldings com- 
bine high mechanical strength and 
excellent electrical properties with good 
water resistance, track resistance and 
dimensional stability. Information on 
the storage and handling of DX.18927, 
its properties and moulding are given in 
Advance Information Sheet A.4 issued 
by Bakelite Ltd., 12-18 Grosvenor 
Gardens, London, S.W.1. 

Mouldings can be made from 
DX.18927 at a lower cost than from 
conventional alkyd or phenolic mould- 
ing materials reinforced with glass fibre. 
DX.18927 is not quite as strong 
mechanically as these conventional 
resins, but it is easier to handle and 
mould because it is soft and can be 
preformed readily by hand without pre- 
heating. The free flow and rapid cure 
of the new polyester moulding material 
enable components of relatively com- 
plicated design and with thick sections 
to be moulded by normal compression 
methods, i.e. without breathing or 
chilling or long cures such as are often 
required with other _ glass - filled 
materials to prevent blistering. 

Moulding temperatures of 130° to 
160°C. and pressures of 4 to 2 tons 
psi have been used satisfactorily for 
DX.18927, but a temperature of about 
150°C. and a pressure not exceeding 
1 ton psi are preferred. In deep draw 
moulds it may be advantageous to place 
hand preformed charges strategically 
in the mould in such a way that ex- 
cessively long flow is not required, as 
this encourages resin/filler separation. 
Moulds should be of hardened steel 
and should preferably be chromium- 
plated because, like all glass-filled 
materials, DX.18927 is somewhat 
abrasive. Standard compression mould- 
ing equipment can be used provided 
that the mould can be closed within 10 
to 12 seconds. Transfer moulding is 
not generally recommended because of 
the rapid cure of the material. The 
mould-release properties of the material 
are good but a liberal application of 
silicone or wax iubricant is recom- 
mended when starting or finishing a 
run. 

DX.18927 is recommended for 
applications where high mechanical 
Strength is required and _ especially 
where the inherent properties of an 
alkyd moulding material would also 
be an advantage. Such applications 
include contactor bases, fuse boxes, 
terminal boxes, switchgear compo- 


nents, barrier strips and insulators of 
all forms. Other possible applications, 
where mechanical strength is the 
prime requirement, include battery 
trays, tool handles and cases and 
bobbins. 

Mouldings in DX.18927 maintain 
their electrical properties very well 
under humid conditions and they are 
somewhat better in this respect than 
those made from the standard cure 
glass-filled alkyd X.18909. Where ex- 
posure to moisture is involved and 
where the long storage life and versa- 
tile moulding’ characteristics of 
X.18909 are not essential, there may 
be some advantage in changing to the 
polyester dough material. Mouldings 
in the latter material may not have 
quite such uniformly high impact 
strength as those in X.18909 but 
they should be strong enough for all 
except the most stringent mechanical 
requirements. 


Aqueous Dispersion of Nonox WSP 

Nonox WSP is a suitable antioxidant 
for use in rubber articles made directly 
from latex. In proportions of 0.5 to 
1.0 phr it gives very good protection 


CLYDE RUBBER RETIREMENTS 


Mr D. M. Hannah, managing director 
of the Clyde Rubber Works Co. Ltd., 
Renfrew, recently madc presentations 
to two long-service members of the 
company’s staff on their retirements. 
They were Mr James White, hose room 
foreman (above), who had been with 
the company for 40 years, having 
completed 46 years in the trade in all, 
and Mr Alexander Irwin (below), who 
had been 60 years in the trade, 36 of 
them with the Clyde Rubber Works 
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against exposure, even to direct sun- 
light, and imparts good heat resistance 
to the rubber. Before addition to latex, 
the antioxidant has to be dispersed in 
water, and a recipe by means of which 
aqueous dispersions of 30°/, concentra- 
tion can be prepared is given in 
Technical Information — Rubber No. 
59, issued by I.C.I. The recipe is as 
follows: Nonox WSP 30, casein 0.75, 
Dispersol LN or LR 0.75 and water 
68.5, all parts by weight. 


Machines, Materials 
and Equipment 


Vulcanization Accelerator in Flake 
Form 

The commercial availability of Cydac 
Accelerator Flaked, a middle-range 
delayed-action rubber vulcanization 
accelerator in flake form, has been 
announced by the General Chemicals 
Department of Cyanamid International. 
The product is designed to eliminate 
dusting, caking and materials loss in 
the automatic compounding of tyre 
tread, footwear and other rubber stocks. 
The addition of Cydac Accelerator 
Flaked (N-cyclohexyl-benzothiazole-2- 
sulphenamide) completes Cyanamid’s 
line of rubber accelerators which range 
from the very fast-curing products to 
delayed-action accelerators. 

European distributors for Cydac 
Accelerator are Anchor Chemical Co. 
Ltd., Manchester, for areas other than 
Germany, and Otto Krahn, of Ham- 
burg, for Germany. Cyanamid Inter- 
national is a division of American 
Cyanamid Co. 


Export Opportunities 


Plastics Machinery for New Zealand 

D. McL. Wallace Ltd., of P.O. Box 
9010, Auckland, have informed the UK 
Trade Commissioner at Auckland that 
they are interested in obtaining agencies 
for industrial equipment of all kinds 
which is used for the plastics manu- 
facturing industry. 

Manufacturers interested in this 
Agency enquiry should write direct to 
D. McL. Wallace Ltd. and notify the 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner, 
Queen’s Arcade Building, Customs 
Street East, P.O. Box 1476, Auckland, 
that they have done so. Board of Trade 
reference ESB/319/59. 


Rubber Hose for Burma 

The Director General, Union of 
Burma Purchase Board, St. John’s 
Road, Rangoon (Quotation No. 111A/ 
104/58-59 (H)) has issued the follow- 
ing requirements: SOOft. rubber hose 
23in. x 6 ply. Closing date is Feb- 
ruary 9 1959. 

A copy of the tender documents may 
be inspected in Room 620 at this 
branch until January 26, after which 
date it will be available for loan. A 
photo-copy set can be purchased from 
the branch for 2s. Reference No. ESB, 
1786/59. 
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Future Events 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 


London Section.—Friday January 30 
at St. Ermin’s Hotel, S.W.1. Dinner 
and dance. 

Manchester Section.—Monday Janu- 
ary 26 at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, 
at 6.45 p.m. Joint meeting with the 
Plastics Institute. ‘Effects of Irradia- 
tion on Polymers and Protective Cloth- 
ing’ by Mr A. Quiton, M.Sc., 
F.Inst.P., A.K.C. (United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority). In the 
chair, Mr C. H. Birkitt, B.Sc., A.R.I.C., 
F.I.R.I., chairman of the section. 

North Eastern Section. — Monday 
February 2 at the Eldon Grill, Grey 
Street, Newcastle, at 7 p.m. Short 
Papers Evening and Discussion, ‘ Is the 
Natural Rubber Industry Doomed?’ 
In the chair, Mr G. W. Loosemore, 
A.LR.1L, A.P.I., A.N.C.R.T., chairman 
of the section. 

Preston Section. — Monday Feb- 
ruary 2 at the Bull and Royal Hotel, 
Church Street, Preston, at 7.15 p.m. 
‘Nylon and Rubber’ by Mr J. Buchan, 
A.T.1. (British Nylon Spinners Ltd.). 
In the chair, Mr R. Redman, chairman 
of the section. 

Burton-on-Trent Section.—Monday 
February 2 at the Midland Hotel, 
Station Street, Burton-on-Trent, at 
7.30 p.m. ‘The Accounts Department’ 
by Mr P. A. Land (B.T.R. Industries 
Ltd.). In the chair, Mr A. J. Blake, 
B.Sc., chairman of the section. 


PLASTICS INSTITUTE 


Midland Section. — Monday Feb- 
ruary 2 at the James Watt Memorial 
Institute, Great Charles Street, Birm- 
ingham, 3, at 6.30 p.m. ‘ Plastics in 
Packaging’ by J. H. Foster of Print- 
ing, Packaging and Allied Trades 
Research Association. 

North-Western Section. — Friday 
January 30. Annual dinner/dance at 
the Grand Hotel, Manchester. 


National College of Rubber Tech- 
nology.—Wednesday February 4 at the 
Northern Polytechnic, Holloway Road, 
London, N.7, at 6.30 p.m. ‘ Electrical 
Breakdown of High Polymer Materials ’ 
by C. G. Garton, M.I.E.E., F.Inst.P., 
of the Electrical Research Association. 


Synthetic Rubber 


Latices 

William Symington and Son Ltd., 
St. Swithin’s House, Walbrook, Lon- 
don, E.C.4, have been appointed UK 
distributors of Firestone synthetic 
rubber latices. The company are also 
suppliers of ‘ Qualitex ’ natural rubber 
latex. 


Mr John M. Gullick has been 
appointed to the boards of Loendoet 
Plantations and United Temiang 
(FMS) Rubber Estates. Mr Charles 
Mann has resigned as a director of 
these companies. 
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TRADE MARKS 


Objections to the registration of any of the 
undermentioned applications may be lodged with 
the Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs and 
Trade Marks at the Patent Office, 25 Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
within one month of the date mentioned. The 
objections must be stated on Trade Marks Form 
No. 7, cost £2, obtainable through any money 
order office. The extracts—from “‘ The Trade 
Marks Journal ’’—given below are reproduced 
by permission of the Controller of H.M 
Stationery Office. 


(780,659) For tubing made of plas- 
tics and included in Class 17. By 
Cox Brothers and Co. (Derby) Ltd., 
The Lead Works, Normanton Road, 
Derby. To be associated with No. 
774,718. (Class 17; December 10 
1958.) 

(780,847) For rubber 
thread. By Lastex Yarn and Lactron 
Thread Ltd., Fort Dunlop, Holly 


A disposable bag made of Union Car- 
bide polythene is being used in milk 
dispensing machines in the US. Ac - 
cepted by sanitation officials for 
contact with milk, the polythene film 
bag is easily fabricated by simple 
heat-sealing techniques. The one-trip 
bags are sterilized electronically at 
the dairy plant, slipped on to the bot- 
tom outlet of milk cans, and then 
folded up so that nothing can con- 
taminate the inner surfaces with 
which the milk will come in contact. 
At the vending machine the bag is 
simply unfolded and slipped between 
top and bottom clamp mechanisms 
that automatically open and shut in 
proper sequence when a coin is inserted 


Lane, Erdington, Birmingham, 24. 
(Class 12; December 10 1958.) 

PRIMROSE (770,372) For articles 
included in Class 20 made wholly or 
principally of wood, cork, fibreboard, 
imitation wood, imitation cork or of 
plastics or of combinations of two or 
more of the aforesaid materials; and 
coffins. By P.P.P. (Clitheroe) Ltd, 
Primrose Works, Primrose Road, 
Clitheroe, Lancashire. (Class 20; 
December 10 1958.) 

EVERLUBE (773,850) For composi- 
tions of molybdenum sulphide and 
graphite particles held in suspension in 
synthetic resin liquids, being chemical 
products for use in coating metals to 
reduce friction. By Everlube Corpora- 
tion of America, 6940 Farmdale 
Avenue, City of North Hollywood, 
California. Address for service is c/o 
Stevens, Langner, Parry and Rollinson, 
5 to 9 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. (Class 1; December 
17 1958.) 

ESTERPOL (776,219) For synthe- 
tic resins for use in manufactures, 
being esters or ester derivatives or 
containing esters or ester derivatives. 
By Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd., 
105-109 Judd Street, London, W.C.1. 
To be associated with No. 776,220. 
(Class 1; December 17 1958.) 

HELL FAX (779,414) For plastics 
in the form of foils and included in 
Class 17. By Dr.-Ing Rudolf Hell, 
Grenzstrasse 1-5  Kiel-Dietrichsdorf, 
Germany. Address for service is c/o 
Baron and Warren, 16 Kensington 
Square, London, W.8. (Class 17; 
December 17 1958.) 


NEW COMPANIES 


Rubber and Plastic Services Ltd. 
(17,237). — November 7, in Dublin. 
Capital: £12,000 in £1 shares. To 
acquire the business of exporting 
unrefined factory rubber and plastic 
waste now carried on by John N. 
Keenan and Hilda A. Keenan as 
‘Rubber and Plastic Services Co.,’ etc. 
The subscribers (each with one share) 
are: Maureen Likely, shorthand-typist, 
and Thomas Clarke, solicitor, both of 
94 Grafton Street, Dublin. The first 
directors are: Arthur H. Houston, 
John N. Keenan, William A. P. Crowe 
and Hilda A. Keenan. 

Goodburn (Gee Bee) Plastics Ltd. 
(616,325). — December 8. Capital: 
£1,000 in 5s. shares. To carry on the 
business of manufacturers of and 
dealers in plastic materials of all kinds 
and articles made therefrom, etc. The 
directors are: George W. Goodburn, 
359b Perwell Court, Alexandra Avenue, 
Rayners Lane, Mdx.; Bernard E. Nash, 
16 The Avenue, Ickenham, Mdx., both 
directors of Goodburn Engineering Co. 
Ltd.; Geoffrey Middleton and George 
Hyams. Regd. office: Bank Chambers, 
2 Church Road, Stanmore, Mdx. 

Containers Development Ltd. 
(616,287).—December 8. Capital : 
£50,000 in £1 shares. To carry on 
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the business of developers, designers, 
manufacturers of and dealers in 
machinery for the production of deep 
drawn containers, tubular packagings 
and similar articles made from. syn- 
thetic plastics and/or a combination of 
plastics with other materials, etc. The 
directors are: Louis E. Armelion, jnr., 
72 Cleveland Road, London, W.13, 
director of Kemitype Ltd.; Kathe A. 
G. D. Borgardt and Bernhard H. H. 
Borgardt, both of Bremevorde, Neue 
Strasse 34, Germany. Regd. office: 
8 Chase Road, Park Royal, London, 
N.W.10. 

De-Lino-Sign Ltd. (616,237).— 
December 8. Capital: £100 in £1 
ordinary shares. To carry on the 
business of suppliers and fitters of 
lino, carpets, rubber and plastic and 
other types of flooring, etc. The 
directors are: Anthony G. Tames and 
Mrs. Rachel M. J. Tames, both of 36 
Lyndhurst Avenue, Norbury, London, 
§.W.16. Regd. office: 15/16 Nassau 
Street, London, W.1. 


Thomson Tubes Ltd. (616,471).— 
December 10. Capital: £100 in £1 
shares. To carry on the business of 
manufacturers and moulders of and 
dealers in plastics and fibre glass 
materials as tubing, piping, bends, fit- 
tings, nuts and bolts, etc. The sub- 
scribers (each with one share) are: 
William Jacks and Co. Ltd., Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.; 
and H. F. Clements, Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C.2, company 
director. The first directors are to be 
appointed by the subscribers. Regd. 
office: Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


Increases of Capital 


British Ratin Co. Ltd. (224,814), 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1.—Increased by 
£150,000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond 
the registered capital of £150,000. 


PATENT LIST 


Printed copies of the Specifications in the 
following list can be obtained from the Patent 
Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2, price 3:. 6d., includi 
postage, but about six weeks after the date of 
this publication will usually elapse before they 
come available. Orders with remittance may 
sent in advance to the Patent Office, and will be 
= immediately the Specifications are pub- 
ished. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED 


Open to public inspection on 
January 28 1959 


Moulton Developments Ltd. Rubber 
compression springs. 807,953. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
Bonding together of surfaces of poly- 
meric linear terephthalate esters. 
808,186. 

Swedlow Plastics Co. Process for 
forming stretched thermoplastic sheets 
into curved contours. 808,182. 

General Electric Co. Oil-modified 
polyester resins. 808,102. 

Chemische Werke Hiils A.G. Work- 
ing up of low-pressure polyolefines. 
808,162. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Process for making crimped thermo- 
plastic synthetic linear polymer fila- 
ments. 808,213. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
Polymeric materials. 808,144. 

United States Rubber Co. Slush 
moulding plastisol articles. 808,167. 

Amchem Products Inc., formerly 
American Chemical Paint Co. Pre- 
treatment of metal surfaces which are 
to be aes to synthetic resins. 
808,115. 


Open to public inspection on 
February 4 1959 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. Method of 


bonding materials. 808,271. 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. Pneumatic 
safety tyre. 808,481. 
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Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. Apparatus 
for the manufacture of pneumatic tyres. 
808,342. 

Kodak Ltd. Method and apparatus 
for manufacturing sheeting, film or film 
base of organic high polymer material. 
808,343. 

Ruhrchemie A.G. Process for the 
production of high molecular weight 
polymers of ethylene. 808,361. 

Farbwerke Hoechst Aktiengesell- 
schaft Vorm. Meister, Lucius, and 
Briining. Process for the improvement 
of fibrous material comprising linear, 
high-melting polyesters. 808,558. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. Substitu- 
tion products of polymerized olefins. 
808,561. 

Esso Research and Engineering Co. 
Integrated hydration and alkylation of 
gaseous olefins. 808,315. 

Celanese Corporation of America. 
Storage of methyl isopropenyl ketone. 
808,363. 

Bakelite Ltd. Manufacture of shell 
moulds. 808,364. 

Phoenix Gummiwerke A.G. Poly- 
urethanes. 808,571. 

Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Scheideanstalt Vorm. Roessler. Process 
for improving the properties of poly- 
thene and other olefine polymerization 
products. 808,286. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. Tyre 
manufacture. 808,429. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 


Vulcanization process for rubber. 
808,431. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


Rubber composition. 808,289. 


Changes of Name 


Rhodax Plastics Ltd. (609,237), 
1 Millman Street, W.C.1. — Name 
changed to SRB Plastics Ltd. on 
November 25 1958. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


6d. a word, Minimum 10/- 


Box 2/- 


A CHIEF technical officer for conveyor belting division 
required by Rubber Improvement Ltd., Wellingborough. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(continued) 


Applicants must have sound practical experience and good 
technical qualifications relating to the production and develop- 
ment of PVC rubber and synthetic rubber conveyor belts based 
o natural and man-made fibres. Good salary, superannuation 
scheme and excellent prospects are offered. Applications, giving 
full personal, technical and commercial particulars, to be sent 
M confidence to the deputy managing director. (206) 


Hose foreman required for a large hose department in 
factory in the South of England. Good all round know- 
ledge of machine and hand machine made hose required, and 
with ability to control all the labour involved, and work to 
schedules under production manager. A staff appointment 


with good prospects, pension scheme, etc. Our employees know 
Supply full details which will be treate4 
(216) 


of this advertisement. 
with the strictest confidence.—Box 216. 


GENERAL WORKS MANAGER 


Interesting opportunity can be offered to man of about 40 
who has the experience and ability to play a full and vigorous 
= in the reorganization of a medium-size, long-established 
ondon firm of manufacturers. The man we want will have 
had an appreciable amount of experience of works manage- 
ment (plastics or equivalent process/at least 250 operatives) 
and must be a specialist in modern production planning, pro- 
gramming and control techniques. He must also be sufficiently 
experienced in other aspects of management to be ready for 
general management after 1/2 years with the Company. We 
want a well-educated man and prefer a qualified engineer; 
but an outstanding personality is essential. Both startin 
calary and prospects are good. If you have a successfu 
record of achievement and are looking for a_ challenging 
opportunity, send full details (in complete confidence) to:— 
Greens, Clemen‘s and Co., 20 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. os 
(212) 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(continued) 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(continued) 


MSL 


have been retained to advise on the appointment of a 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 


for a company near London which specialises in the 
design and manufacture of high pressure industrial 
fittings and valves. The company, which is a member 
of a progressive group, requires a young engineer to 
be responsible to the Directors for the development 
of a new high pressure hose division. 

Candidates, who should possess professional 
qualifications preferably in mechanical engineering. 
must have practical experience and some knowledge 
of high pressure hydraulics. 

Experience in the rubber industry would be an added 
advantage. 

Preferred age 28-30. Starting salary will not be less than 
£1,500 with good prospects of rapid advancement. 
No information will be disclosed to our clients until 
candidates know their identity and have given 
permission after personal discussion. Please send 
brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
LU.1460, to M. B. Berks. 


.MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


17, Stratton Street, London, W.1 : 
(211) 


VODE LTD., of Stafford, and associate companies, have 
vacancies for graduate chemists for research and develop- 
ment problems connected with cement and concrete additives, 
bonding fluids, bitumen compounds, disinfectants and cleaners, 
mastics, synthetic rubber gap and joint sealing compounds The 
scope and remuneration of this position will be determined solely 
by the applicant’s qualifications and ability. Applications, which 
will be treated in complete confidence, should give details of age, 
education, experience and present remuneration, and should be 
addressed to:—The Managing Director, Evode Ltd., Stafford. 
(213) 


LTD., requires immediately the services of a 
young latex foam production technologist at their foam 
moulding division in Toddington, Gloucestershire Write, 
giving full details, which will be held in strictest confidence, 
to:—General Manager, Lintafoam Ltd., Toddington, near 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. (218) 


| peers SILICONES LTD., require a suitable man with 
a sound knowledge of the rubber or engineering industries 
for the rubber sales department in London. He should be aged 
25-30. Duties are to develop new markets and applications for 
silicone rubber at home and abroad and will involve some travel. 
A good technical qualification is required and also commercial 
experience. A knowledge of French and German would be an 
advantage. A non-contributory pension scheme is in operation. 
Please apply to:—Staff Officer (Ref. No. 530), Albright and 
Wilson (Mfg.) Ltd., P.O. Box 3, Oldbury, Birmingham. (208) 


supervisor required for London rubber manga 
facturers, to control extruding department. Experience aaa 
a sound knowledge of extruded tubing and mechanical prodyga 
is essential. Applicants possessing initiative, ability to organiza “i 
with an understanding of works study and practical approgeee 
to production problems will only be considered. Write stati a 


age, salary required and details of previous experience. 
applications strictly confidential—Box 215. 


works manager required in old 
rubber company. Full knowledge of processing, eau 
essential. Must be able to handle labour. Apply in writj 
stating age, experience and salary required Replies stri 
confidential—Box 217. (21 


ARTICLES FOR SALE (SECONDHAND) 
6d. a word, Minimum 12/6 Box 2/- 


COMPRESSOR SETS 


400 BROWETT LINDLEY 120 witht 
LAURENCE SCOTT 95 h.p. slipring motor, 
TWO 330 c.f.m. BROOM & WADE 100 p.s.i. with BROOK 
75 h.p. slipring motor, 400/3/50. & 
230 c.f.m. INGERSOLL RAND 100 p.s.i. with 
60 h.p. slipring motor, 400/3/50. £ 
Many others in stock; would welcome your enquiries am 
capacities between 5/2,400 c.f.m. at 100 p.s.i. 
GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD., 
Wood Lane, London, W.12. 
Tel.: Shepherds Bush 2070. 
And Stanningley, near Leeds. Tel.: Pudsey ue 
( 


Rubber Technician 


British Geon Ltd., Hayes Road, Sully, Penarth, South Wales, 
require a Technical Assistant for their research laboratory. 
Applicants should be aged 20/30 and possess an L.I.R.I. or 
equivalent qualification. Pleasant locality, non-contributory 
Apply Personnel Manager, quoting 

ref. G'B (203) 


pension scheme, etc. 


FPOR immediate delivery: 60in. x 22in. mill, 125 bp 
motor drive, anti-vibration mounted. 1,000-ton 5-dayligiiy 
moulding press, platens 6ft. x 4ft. 44in. Iddon strain 


extruder with 30 h.p. drive-—Reed Brothers (Engineering), Li 


Replant Works, Woolwich Industrial Estate, London, S$... 
Telephone: Woolwich 7611/6. (205m 


=~ mixing mill, 42in. x 16in. Solvent recovery pial 
Tape cutting machine. 2-Colour printing machi” 

Embossing machine. Doubling machine. Dusting machine aa 

collecting unit.—Box 207. (207 


ARTICLES WANTED 


6d. a word, Minimum 12/6. Box 2/-. 


ANTED, modern No. 21 Cochran vertical boiler, 105 p.sigam ui 
with fittings and extended skirt.—Box 210. 10) a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


6d. a word, Minimum 12/6 Box 2/- 


A. regular supplies 20/30 mesh tyre crumba 
Box 199. 


“G“OTSWOLD’ dipping machines and circulating tanks 
latex and PVC. New catalogue now available (im 

request —Lionel Hook and Sons, Ebley, Stroud, Glos. Tel: 

Stonehouse 614/5. 330) 


ANUFACTURERS of roughing machines for rubber shea 
ing, sponge rubber, splitting machines, leather cloth play 
embossing plates and rollers, spreading machines and presseSaaam 
G. L. Murphy, Ltd., Imperial Works, Menston, Nr. aan a 
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